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MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT IN GERMANY,’ 
COUNT JOHANN HEINRICH VON BERNSTORFF, 


T wish to thank you most sincerely for the privilege of ap- 
pearing before you to-day. I very highly appreciate the great 
honor conferred on mea by this celebrated old college and T beg 
to be allowed to express my heartfelt congratulations on its 
195th anniversary. May Franklin and Marshall College, as 
it has under the guidance of its distinguished presidents al- 
ways done in the past, also in future be a center of light and 
inspiration and hold up to its students the ideals of a high 
and splendid life. 

It is exceedingly gratifying to me that the degree of Doctor 
of Laws will bring me in lasting connection with this great 
college. I am well aware that in conferring such a high honor 
on me, you were less prompted by the wish to recognize my 
small personal merits than by the desire to express your friend- 
ship and sympathy for the nation I have the honor to repre- 

1The Commencement Address delivered by Count Johann Heinrich von 
Bernstorff, LL.D., ambassador extraordinary and plenipotentiary from the 
German Empire, at the Charter Anniversary of Franklin and Marshall 
College held at the Fulton Opera House, in Lancaster, Pa., on June 13, 
1912. 
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sent. Such friendship seems especially natural in Lancaster, 
as this lovely spot has been the home of the first Ger- 
man settlers who reached this hospitable country. In those 
days Pennsylvania was the most German of all the colonies. 
That, however, is a story which you all know more about than 
I do. Those German settlers and the many millions of others 
who came here in later days have since been Americanized 
and proved to be very good citizens. 

They now form a natural bond of an ever increasing friend- 
ship between Germany and the United States. Most of them 
left their old home when the name of Germany only lived in 
verse and song and the nation was granulated into many po- 
litical units. Since that time the new German Empire has 
been founded and its development was so remarkable as to 
command the admiration of the whole world. Many of our 
institutions are studied by Americans with great interest. 
This applies especially to our municipal government. 

The old historical self-government of our cities, of which 
we are very proud, was reinstituted on modern principles by 
one of our greatest statesmen, Baron Stein, after the collapse 
of old Prussia in 1806. The city reform was peculiarly 
Stein’s own idea, the practical measure of carrying it into 
effect was his work alone. Its corner stone was the right of 
the people to think and act upon their own local interests. 

The reform which has been fruitful in blessings ever since 
Stein’s time began at the base, giving self-government to the 
towns, schooling them in managing their own affairs, in 
checking their own functionaries, in taking their own responsi- 
bilities. While keeping the central monarchy strong, his great 
exertion was to restore fitness for public life in the country at 
large. He therefore sought to exercise the city populations in 
public affairs. Since the days of Stein time has of course 
brought about some changes in the municipal government in 
Germany, which has been largely developed to meet new needs, 
but the system is still the same. It has been well said that this 
system has been shaped by the conviction that the work of 
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governing a town is so important and so difficult that it re- 
quires the whole working time and all the powers and thought 
of able men who have acquired special knowledge of the prob- 
lems of town administration by a long experience of the work, 
and who know that if they are guilty of neglect of duty or act 
dishonestly, they will be ruined for life by losing their posi- 
tion, the salaries on which they live, and the confidence of the 
public, without which they cannot obtain other appointments. 

While a considerable number of persons on the town coun- 
cil are permanent officials the majority of members are elected 
by the rate payers and it is the elected members who appoint 
the Ober Biirgermeister, who has to assist him two or three 
Biirgermeisters and other permanent officials, invariably men 
of high educational standing and great experience. 

The first Biirgermeister holds his office practically for life, 
but he is subject to reélection for long terms of office. The 
members of the city councils are reélected by sections, so that 
the composition of a municipal body is never completely 
changed. 

One other feature of the system may be of especial interest 
to Americans as it differs fully from the system employed 
here. To be a burgher of a city in Germany one must have a 
definite and tangible interest in the community. In the 
theory and practice of city government in Europe a city has 
always been regarded as a corporation which had business to 
conduct and property to administer. According to this 
theory a distinction is made between the civil and political 
rights on one side, and on the other what may be called mu- 
nicipal rights, the right to take active part in administering 
city property and determining city policy. As to the latter 
right, it is felt in Germany that the people exercising it 
should have some evident stake in the corporation whose 
affairs they were called upon to control and administer. 

The first thing that will strike a foreigner in German cities 
is the number and variety of the functions with which, for 
the benefit of the citizens, the public authority charges itself. 
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Most town councils not only supply water, gas and electric 
lighting and power, and make a good profit in relief of local 
expenditure, but also finance all the hospitals, treatment of 
phthisis, and all the schools, including colleges for advanced 
technical instruction. In most places the municipalities own 
and work the tramways with very low fares and very high 
profits; they maintain fire stations with the most advanced 
apparatus; they have abbatoirs regulated by veterinary science 
for the slaughter of animals for human food ; in such cities as 
Cologne, Frankfort and Mannheim they manage enormous 
docks for the accommodation of fresh-water navigation; they 
maintain, for the recreation of the citizens, museums, picture 
galleries, parks, playgrounds, baths, bands of music and even 
theaters. 

The medieval town of Frankfort grew out of an old Roman 
settlement, which was extended for the first time in the middle 
of the twelfth century. Streets now occupy the position of the 
ramparts then erected, and in one of these streets was born the 
most distinguished citizen of Frankfort—Johann Wolfgang 
Goethe. In the middle of the fourteenth century the town was 
enlarged for the second time, and the boundaries then laid 
down remained until the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
when the walls were broken down. 

Part of the fortifications were made into public gardens; 
the remaining ground was sold to private persons, but on con- 
dition that on each site only one building should be erected, 
while the remainder should for all time be preserved as 
garden ground. This regulation has rendered possible the belt 
of public and private gardens which surrounds Frankfort, and 
which her citizens consider as one of the greatest benefits that 
their ancestors have left them. 

The removal of the walls gave the town full liberty of ex- 
pansion in every direction and rendered the existence of mod- 
ern Frankfort possible. 

In a modern German town new streets are not the creation 
of private enterprise. It is not the owner of the land who 
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makes the plans for a new street according to his own interest ; 
but the town council plans the streets in accordance with the 
interest and needs of the whole population. 

There are no restrictions as to the width of streets or as to 
their construction, so that the town council has full liberty to 
consider the requirements of different districts. One street 
may be 8 meters wide, another 12 or 13 meters wide, and so 
on. Some streets are 50 meters wide, so that the width of 
streets may be said to range from 20 to 200 feet. 

The town council also prescribes the material to be used in 
the construction of roadways and footpaths, whether wood 
paving, asphalt or something else. 

The naming of streets is also entirely in the hands of the 
town council. 

The council decided in what streets front gardens are to be 
permitted and how large they must be, what streets are to be 
planted with trees, and where public squares, playgrounds, 
etc., are to be situated. . 

In this way a distribution of open spaces and playgrounds 
all over the city is secured. _ 

The municipal authorities also decide what classes of build- 
ings are to be erected in the various localities. Some districts 
are devoted to factories, others are declared to be mixed quar- 
ters, where both dwelling houses and workshops may be erected, 
while the remainder is set aside as a residential district. 

The following is the method of town planning followed by 
the municipality. First of all a plan is made, showing the 
general scheme of the proposed new streets. The public is in- 
vited to inspect the plan and objections are received and con- 
sidered by the body which has to sanction the plans, and which 
is known as the Bezirksausschuss. Only after the plan has 
been approved are buildings permitted to be erected. 

It is in the interest of the landowners that the street plans 
should be approved and it rarely happens that sanction has to 
be refused to a plan on account of objections brought against it. 
The streets are planned not merely for this year’s or next 
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year’s convenience but with a view to the probable require- 
ments of a long period of years. 

Of course the municipality could not exercise this power 
of town planning unless they had also the power of expropria- 
tion. This power is given by law, and there is no need to go 
to Parliament for special powers in a case where expropria- 
tion is necessary. But as a matter of fact it is very rarely 
used. In the great majority of cases the landowners prefer to 
hand over to the municipality by agreement the land neces- 
sary for the formation of new streets. They know quite well 
that the value of their property will be raised by the erection 
of new streets, and also that the power of compulsion is in the 
background. 

In many cases, however, the municipality already owns the 
necessary land. The city, as well as the hospitals and other 
benevolent institutions which are under its control, inherits 
from ancient times a considerable amount of land lying within 
the city boundaries, and increased its landed property yearly 
by buying fresh estates. Within the last ten years the city of 
Frankfort has expended more than $50,000,000 in the pur- 
chase of land. There are no hindrances in the way of land 
purchases by the municipality, and the city has always found 
good use for as much landed property as it possesses. It is 
needed for parks and playgrounds, for docks and warehouses, 
for electrical works and tramway depots, for hospitals and 
schools. 

In German towns all works which have the character of a 
monopoly are to a great extent municipalized. 

The city and the institutions under its control possesses 
within its boundaries 12,800 acres of land, 2. e., more than half 
of the entire area of Frankfort. Outside, the municipality 
owns 3,800 acres, making a total of 16,650 acres. Of this 
8,500 acres are covered with wood which will probably be used 
for building purposes. The largest part of the timber is pro- 
duced by the municipal forest or Stadtwald purchased from 
the German emperors at the end of the fourteenth century. 
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You have seen how our streets are laid out and how the 
necessary land is acquired. But a difficulty arises from the 
fact that most of the land outside German cities is not in the 
hands of great owners but of small proprietors, and any of 
these plots of ground when acquired would be unfit for build- 
ing purposes, being too small or too narrow for the purpose. 

It is therefore necessary to bring these small plots into a 
shape more suitable for building purposes, and this is done by 
an institution called Umlegung, which may be rendered as 
redistribution. It means that all the plots of ground belong- 
ing to different owners, situated in a given area, are united 
into one plot. Out of this plot is taken the land needed for 
streets and squares, and then the remainder is carved into 
suitable sites and each landowner receives a site correspond- 
ing in size to the area which he has handed over to the Umleg- 
ung less the area taken for streets. Many such redistributions 
have been made in Frankfort. 

Of course, such a redistribution could not be carried out in 
any given district unless all the landowners of the district 
concurred in it. If a single landowner did not consent, the 
project could not be executed even if it were to the undoubted 
benefit both of the landowner and the town. Therefore efforts 
have been made in the last few years to make the Umlegung 
compulsory, and at last a special act for Frankfort was passed 
by the Legislature, which is called the Adickes Law, after the 
name of the Biirgermeister, who has done most to advocate 
the idea of redistribution. By this act the city is entitled to 
make any redistribution, if half the landowners in a given 
area consent, and if the consenting landowners possess half 
of the land in question. An amendment to the Act has been 
passed since which empowers the city to take out 40 per cent. 
of the area in question for streets, and to leave only 60 per 
cent. for redistribution among the landowners. 

In cases of redistribution the city acquires without pay- 
ment the land required for streets. But in cases where the 
city has to give the land required for streets out of its own 
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property or to acquire land by purchase or expropriation, an 
outlay of thousands of marks is necessitated. Fortunately 
the city is enabled to recoup itself, for the law provides that 
the landowners are obliged to repay the expense which the 
city has had in forming streets, as soon as they begin to erect 
buildings on these streets. They have to pay for each site ac- 
cording to the length of its frontage. Besides this they have 
to pay the cost of keeping the streets in repair during a cer- 
tain number of years. 

In cases where public works are especially profitable to the 
landowners of a certain district, the city has power to raise a 
special rate from these landowners. 

In this way the municipality secures its share of the profits 
which accrue to the landowners by town extension. Vacant 
sites are rated not on the income they give, but on the capital 
value. Moreover, the unearned increment is taxed on a slid- 
ing scale, and people have to pay a certain percentage of the 
profit they have made by selling a building or a vacant site. 

Now with reference to the provision of good and healthy 
dwellings for the working classes, there are in Frankfort, as 
in all large and ancient cities, a number of undesirable dwell- 
ings. But the area in which these dwellings exist is con- 
stantly decreasing, because the dwellings are being trans- 
formed into offices. A great many old houses have disap- 
peared owing to the laying out of new streets. These new 
streets, which cost many millions of marks, were made chiefly 
to secure better lines of communication; but at the same time 
they have improved the housing conditions. The building 
regulations also tend in this direction. 

The building regulations of Frankfort are drawn up by the 
city council, not, as in many other German towns, by the 
state government. At a very early period regulations existed 
which forbade the erection of unhealthy houses, and during 
the period of industrial expansion no cellar dwellings or back- 
to-back houses—and it may be added no slums—could come 
into existence. I should overtax your patience if I were to 
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quote the building regulations in detail, but it may be said 
generally that they are designed to secure a sufficiency of air 
space and to diminish the density of population. The town is 
divided into three districts or zones. In the inner zone, build- 
ings with basement and four upper stories may be erected; in 
the middle zone, houses with basements and three stories are 
permissible, but, in the outer zone, houses may not have more 
than two upper stories, and in small streets only one. 

In the inner zone, one quarter of each site must be left from 
buildings; in the middle zone, four tenths; and in the outer 
zone, five tenths. This does not include front gardens, if such 
exist. In certain districts even eight tenths of the whole 
space must be left free. 

It is all the more necessary to provide plenty of open space 
because in many parts of Germany, and certainly in Frank- 
fort, people cannot afford to have houses of their own. The 
working classes and even the middle classes are compelled to 
live in flats, because the price of land, and in consequence the 
rent of the houses, is very high. 

With regard to the city’s revenue, its chief source is a sup- 
plementary income tax, which often exceeds the amount 
handed over to the government. The state levies an income 
and a fortune tax. The city levies a ground tax on land, 
whether built on or not. In case of land not built on, how- 
ever, three quarters of the value is taken. The effect of this 
taxation of vacant land is naturally to stimulate building, and 
to act as a check on the rise of rents. An abatement of half 
the value is allowed on the ground tax in the case of work- 
men’s dwellings let at low rentals, and on land belonging to 
mutual building societies. Land has to bear a still further 
tax, in the form of a transfer duty of two per cent., on the 
value of the land, when changing hands through purchase or 
exchange. The municipality draws still further from the 
burghers in the shape of a trade tax on every one engaged in 
a trade or industry. There is a special application of this tax 
for large stores dealing in more than one class of goods, and 
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having a yearly turnover of upwards of 4,000 marks. The 
higher stores tax then comes into operation and is levied on a 
special scale. 

The city often imposes a supplementary tax on the trans- 
fer of land, based on the increase of the value of the land, and 
rising according to the amount of profit and the period of 
possession from 10 to 25 per cent. of the said profit. 

The cities further draw revenue from a number of other 
smaller sources. For instance, there is a special trade tax on 
license-holders, public houses, beer shops where spirits are re- 
tailed. The rate of this traffic tax varies from 10 to 100 marks, 
according to the extent of the business. There is also a tax 
on itinerary merchants and hawkers, varying from 50 marks 
per day to 50 per week. The municipality fixes an additional 
beer tax beyond the government brewing tax. It is an addi- 
tion of 50 per cent. to the government tax. It also levies a 
duty of 65 pfennige per hectoliter on beer brewed outside the 
borough—a kind of octroi duty. In most cities dogs are not 
overlooked as a source of revenue. 

All amusements—theatrical performances, concerts, horse 
and bicycle races, balls, exhibitions, etc.—have to pay a tax, 
where tickets are issued amounting to 10 per cent. of the 
value of the ticket. 

House owners have to pay drain dues for connecting the 
house drains with the street sewers, at the rate of about four 
marks per meter in length of the frontage, and one mark per 
meter where the frontage is not built on. Tenants pay 6 per 
cent. on the rent of their houses for the removal of house 
refuse; but dwellings which are let at less than 360 marks are 
exempt. 

Dues are levied for sanctioning and supervising the erec- 
tion of new buildings, structural alteration, etc., and the mu- 
nicipality charges 20 pfennige for supplying the citizens with 
information as to the address of inhabitants, etc. The work- 
men’s insurance laws have had a great influence on the Ger- 
man cities in giving a strong impetus, which led to the crea- 
tion of very many useful municipal institutions. 
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The cities are burdened by the workmen’s insurance partly 
in their quality as administrative authorities having to per- 
form a certain quantity of work for the execution of the three 
branches of insurance, partly as the responsible executors of 
the communal sick insurance which often requires subvention 
out of communal funds, and partly as employers in the mu- 
nicipal public works, such as gas, water, electric works, and 
tramways. 

Considering that the workman is only entitled to claim the 
benefits of the insurance laws in case of sickness. accident, in- 
validity and old age, if his position is that of a workman from 
the legal point of view, many towns have taken measures to 
the effect that every healthy workman gets occupation, if pos- 
sible, and remains insured. 

For that purpose, labor register offices have been instituted 
which, under responsible direction, form central offices for 
the labor market and assist the workman in looking for em- 
ployment. They supply to the unemployed workman quick 
and gratuitous information about vacancies and so reduce the 
time of involuntary idleness and enable him to earn his living 
and, at the same time, to found his legal claim for further as- 
sistance. Hardly any German city of any industrial impor- 
tance can be named which has not in regular operation an 
efficient labor registry. 

The executive bodies are chosen in different ways, but em- 
ployers and work people are generally given a place and a 
voice upon them. In the great majority of cases the bureaus 
are independent departments of municipal government with 
separate officials and offices, though here and there they are 
associated with other branches of work. In most cases the 
seekers of work like the seekers of workers are simply regis- 
tered in lists, classified according to occupation and at stated 
times are invited to call and inquire whether their needs can 
be supplied. It is becoming very common, however, to pro- 
vide convenient waiting rooms in which the registered unem- 
ployed can be sheltered during the day. Where this is done 
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a vacancy list is usually read out in hearing of the assembled 
applicants at regular intervals. Several cities have devoted 
and have even specially built large and convenient buildings 
for this important branch of work. As a rule the bureaus are 
open all day on week days, and in many cases for a few hours 
on Sundays as well. Free service is now the almost universal 
rule, whether the applicant be a workman or an employer, the 
costs of the institution all falling on the municipality. 

The period for which applicants are registered varies from 
a fortnight to several months, but at the end of the time regis- 
tration may be renewed, should work not have been found. 
No uniform rule is followed in the consideration of applica- 
tions for employment. Nominally, indeed, such applications 
are taken in the order of priority in the case of unskilled 
workmen, though the head of a household will not uncom- 
monly be given the preference before a single man. In deal- 
ing with skilled labor a man’s capacity and his fitness for the 
special task offered are considered, even where the employer 
does not make express stipulations on the point. It is un- 
usual for the labor bureau to inquire into the personal char- 
acter of the applicants; here master and man are left to the 
test of experience. It is, however, an almost invariable rule 
to require an applicant for work to legitimatize himself by the 
production of some such official document as a labor book, 
army discharge certificate, or insurance paper, which not in- 
frequently has to be deposited until he either finds work or is 
discharged from the register. There is no rule debarring men 
in work from seeking new employment through the labor 
bureau, but it is seldom that questions are asked on the point. 

The towns are further endeavoring to reduce involuntary 
idleness by providing for work, viz., by having so-called “ dis- 
tress work” executed. This kind of work has been under- 
taken by the cities to a great extent during the last few years 
of economic depression. The municipalities are recognizing 
the opportunity, if not so readily the duty, of offering a help- 
ing hand to the laboring class in time of need. In most of the 
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large cities the undertaking of “ distress work” in times of 


exceptional unemployment is now a part of a well-devised 
scheme and is regulated in every detail by elaborate municipal 
statutes or by-laws. As a rule such works are carried out dur- 
ing the winter months only, from the beginning of December 
to the end of February or the middle of March. And yet the 
fact should be emphasized that the municipalities are adverse 
to any formal recognition of the public responsibility for the 
employment of the workless amongst their citizens. Even in 
the cities where the provision of distress works is systematic 
and recurs unerringly with the revolution of the year, the 
authorities, in self-protection, generally take care to disown 
any direct social obligation. They act of grace and not of 
moral compulsion. Sound reasons point to the desirability of 
such a policy of prudence. The concession of the principle 
of a “ right to work ” involves a responsibility, which, whether 
justifiable or not, is one of immense significance. Moreover, 
if a municipality is morally bound to provide its members 
with employment it is obvious that such a responsibility can- 
not be extended to outsiders whom roaming ways, encouraged 
by an adventurous spirit or even a genuine desire for work, 
may have brought to the town. If a universal right to work 
be admitted, the question becomes a national one, and the 
state must in that event intervene. At the same time it is 
recognized that it is a wise policy to keep deserving people off 
the poor law, so helping them to retain the spirit of independ- 
ence and self-reliance and not less to protect them from idle- 
ness, which is so fruitful a cause of demoralization in every 
class of society. It is the recognition of this fact more than 
any other consideration that has led so many municipalities 
in Germany to override objections and difficulties and under 
proper safeguards to create facilities for work in times of 
special scarcity. There are two ways of doing this: where 
possible work of an ordinary kind is offered on normal condi- 
tions as to wages, either by the municipality engaging direct 
from the labor bureau such of the unemployed as can be ac- 
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commodated or by its requiring its contractors to cover their 
labor requirement from the local supplies. Where such nor- 
mal work cannot be offered, distress or relief works of a tem- 
porary character are carried on under special conditions. The 
work of the latter kind most commonly undertaken are exca- 
vation, the laying out of parks and gardens, the construction 
of roads and streets, forest work, paving, stone breaking and 
so forth. In most cities distress work is only offered to per- 
sons selected by various tests, as residential qualification or 
responsibility for the maintenance of others. 

Some municipalities have also approached the question of 
insuring workmen against involuntary idleness, and thus pro- 
viding assistance for them when they are out of employment. 

The institution of insurance against worklessness is an off- 
shoot of the labor bureaus. Not only it is a product of the ex- 
perience gained in the work of labor registration, but where 
introduced, it has generally been directly associated with that 
work, if not under the same officials, at least as an integral 
part of the policy of labor protection. The enterprising mu- 
nicipal workers of Cologne were the first to supplement their 
existing admirable labor by an unemployment bureau. Other 
cities have followed this example. The executives of these 
institutions generally consist of the mayor, or a deputy named 
by him, the chairman of the municipal labor bureau, and 
elected members, half insured workmen, half patrons or hon- 
orary members, of whom some must be employers. Unem- 
ployment bureaus mostly confine insurance and its benefits 
to worklessness occurring during the winter. In this way they 
greatly narrow their liabilities, while yet protecting their 
members against want and suffering in the most trying sea- 
son of the year. Worklesgness must also be unavoidable and 
free from culpability. Every member must pay weekly con- 
tributions in order to be entitled to out-of-work benefits. 
There are, however, three other sources of income, the contri- 
butions of patrons and honorary members, contributions from 
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societies, employers and others and a liberal subvention from 
the municipality. 

In return for their contributions the insured have a claim 
to support from the funds in the event of inculpable workless- 
ness occurring during the period December 1 to March 1 for 
so long a time as such condition continues and work cannot 
be found for them. Such unemployed persons are required 
to present themselves at the bureau twice a day. Should work 
be offered, suitable as to the character and remuneration, it 
must be accepted on pain of forfeiting the out-of-work benefit. 
Here will be seen the practical advantage of having the insur- 
ance fund connected with the labor bureau. It is usual to give 
to the members of the fund prior consideration in the filling 
of vacancies by way of encouraging them in a provident spirit. 

The cities are also devoting ever-increasing attention to the 
housing of the workmen employed by them and of the less 
prosperous inhabitants of their districts in general. On the 
one hand, they construct cheap dwellings of a small size for 
the municipal workmen, or they stipulate by statute that such 
dwellings constructed by them may only be let or sold to work- 
men and subaltern officials, on the other hand, they encour- 
age private builders or building societies to construct such 
dwellings by granting them certain favors and subventions in 
money or by conceding municipal ground to build on. Be 
sides they endeavor to improve the dwellings in existence and 
help the requirements of offer and demand to be met with by 
emitting police rules for the conditions of dwellings, by ap- 
pointing inspectors of dwellings and opening dwellings’ regis- 
ter offices. In their treatment of this problem the German 
municipalities haye an advantage in their favor in the landed 
estate which commonly forms an important part of a city’s 
assets. [¢ is for the most part land unbuilt upon and not al- 
ways within the present municipal area, yet its eligibility for 
public and for residential purposes increases every year as the 


means of locomotion are improved, Berlin, Cologne, Munich, 


Dresden and Frankfort among the larger German cities are 
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especially rich in this respect, thanks largely to the foresight 
and intelligence of their local officers in the matter, and few 
places of any consequence are entirely without. There are 
also few which do not entrust to their statistical bureau, which 
forms so important and so instructive a department of mu- 
nicipal government, the duty of enumerating houses, with de- 
tails as to character, proportions, number of rooms, and of in- 
habitants, rents, etc., so full and exact as to give to the report 
a high social value. Leipzig is one of the cities—and there are 
many of them—which have devoted a portion of their real 
estate to the housing of the working classes. The municipality 
there has leased for 100 years at a low rent to a philanthropic 
building society a large piece of communal land in the en- 
virons for the erection of cheap houses. The majority of the 
houses have to contain three and some of them more than four 
rooms. This society cannot transfer its lease hold rights to 
third parties without the consent of the municipality, and in 
the event of doing so, both the offending contract and the lease 
itself may be cancelled. The municipality undertook the 
initial construction of all squares, roads and footpaths, and 
went further in undertaking to advance money on mortgage 
for building purposes should the building societies’ revenues 
prove inadequate, with the provision that the society must re- 
fund the loan by regular repayments in such a manner that 
on termination of the lease the mortgage will be redeemed. 
The municipality will then take over the land and the dwell- 
ings built upon it without compensation. It should be stated 
that the society itself is being financed by the insurance board 
of the state of Saxony. This is only one illustration out of 
many which might be cited of insurance boards making loans 
for the erection of workingmen’s dwellings. The profitable 
employment of the enormous accumulations of insurance con- 
tributions had become a question of acute difficulty until the 
happy idea was devised of making advances from them to 
public and philanthropic societies formed for the establishment 
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of agencies directly concerned with the welfare of the work- 
ing classes. 

The cities are further endeavoring to satisfy the require- 
ments of the working classes for education, for these require- 
ments are steadily increasing with the improvement of the 
workman’s material position. For that reason a number of 
communities have instituted compulsory industrial schools for 
youths, popular libraries, reading rooms, lectures, housekeep- 
ing schools for the inhabitants, especially the workmen, for 
the true ambition of the masses of the German nation is less 
for economic amelioration and material advantages than for 
education. It is of course difficult to say how far education is 
followed for the sake of the material benefits which it is able 
to bestow and therefore is an indirect object of pursuit. Yet 
every one who has followed the German working class move- 
ment and is acquainted with the intellectual life of the Ger- 
man masses will be ready to testify to the widespread popular 
desire for education, for knowledge, for a greater share in the 
spiritual treasures of the times. The masses see in education 
endless perspectives; their thirst for knowledge, like their 
ambition, impels them to one aim, to be educated. More or 
less all acknowledge that this, more than anything else, de- 
termines a man’s rank in modern society, that personality is 
won by force of education. All the means of extending and 
perfecting education are seized with zeal and often with 
passion. 

For the performance of the social tasks described above, a 
number of towns have thought fit to appoint special deputa- 
tions, so-called “ social commissions,” whose duty it is to pro- 
pose desirable measures for the welfare of the working classes 
and to give their opinion on similar measures that are pro- 
posed from other quarters. Among the members of these com- 
missions there are also representatives of the working classes, 
so that all preliminary work is done from the very beginning 
in touch with the interested workmen and the measures, when 
adopted, may be sure of being well received by them. 

29 
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What I have mentioned in no way gives a complete picture 
of the present social activity of our communities. But it will 
be sufficient to show to what degree the cities develop and ex- 
tend the workmen’s insurance and complete the institutions 
created on account of it; it will show, how, under the influence 
of the principles established by the workmen’s insurance, the 
cities take new departures in the interest of improving the 
conditions of the working classes and how, by doing all this, 
they are the pioneers, as it were, who prepare the ground for 
state and imperial legislation. Thus the cities, these most 
important members of our national household, have highly 
developed the effects of the workmen’s insurance and have in- 
creased its influence upon our national economy. I am afraid 
of overtaxing your patience, so I will close my address in thank- 
ing you most sincerely for your kind attention. I hope I was 
able to give you the impression that idealism is still a very 
effective motive in the acts of the German legislation and that 
the German nation feels its social responsibility and considers 
it a duty to assist the weaker classes in their struggle for ex- 
istence and to help them to attain a higher social, moral and 
intellectual standard. 


WasuinerTon, D. C. 
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II. 
A RECALL OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN.’ 


HON. JOSEPH BUFFINGTON. 


The greatest romance of the new world is the actual life of 
Benjamin Franklin, for that life was the dream of new world 
possibilities reduced to reality. A seventeen-year-old appren- 
tice; a runaway from a colony where he was too well known to 
longer remain; a penniless stranger in another where he 
started his life anew without acquaintances, friends or influ- 
ence; an unaided maker of fame and fortune for himself at 
forty-two years of age; a man of tremendous executive capac- 
ity and money-amassing possibilities, he retired at that age on 
a fair competence and became a contemplative philosopher ; 
thenceforth the giver of his life to the lives of his fellow men 
—the energizing magnet around which all the altruism of the 
most free-thought community in America centered. The 
corner-stone layer of that colonial union on which many claim 
the nation was subsequently built. A scientist whom the 
world recognized and revered. The first great teacher through 
the press of practical life—its habits, its sanity, and its econ- 
omies. An inventor of things that pertain to the necessities 
of life, who refused to lay the tribute of monopoly therefor 
upon his fellows. At fifty-one the solitary representative, in 
the alien and indifferent atmosphere of England, of colonial 
rights. A lonely prophet in an old world ignorant of the fu- 
ture of an unknown new world. At seventy, a signer of our 
Declaration of Independence. At seventy-two the all-power- 
ful advocate of weak and struggling colonies in the imperial 

+The Phi Beta Kappa address delivered in the Y. M. C. A. auditorium 


at Lancaster, Pa., on June 12, 1912, by the Hon. Joseph Buffington, LL.D., 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., United States Circuit Judge, Third Circuit. 
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court of France. At seventy-seven, a far-seeing maker and 
signatory to the Treaty of Paris. At eighty-one. a maker of 
our Constitution—neighbor, publicist, author, teacher, scien- 
tist, prophet, humanist, philosopher, humanitarian, patriot 
and statesman. His story reads like the fantasies of a ro- 
mance, but its truth outvies fiction. It has been well said: 
“Great men need not that we praise them; the need is ours 
that we know them.” And in that spirit of turning our 
thoughts to and drawing a lesson from the life of one of the 
world’s great, I ask you to join with me to-night in a brief re- 
call of Benjamin Franklin. Great he was. Great he has been 
for a century and great the future will hold him. The world 
does not deceive itself. It takes a really great man to be a 
great man. It takes such a man to remain great to the end of 
his life; but if the man is great and proves himself great to 
the close of his life, posterity will as distance comes turn with 
deeper reverence to a greatness that instead of disappearing 
with time is only more clearly outlined. And it is this great- 
ness of the passing years that makes the recall of the really 
great—the Franklins, the Washingtons and the Lincolns—so 
profitable. The world recognizes too that greatness is a 
growth. Mere notoriety, like a gourd, may spring up in a 
night, but national reverence of a man’s character is a thing 
of years. Like an oak it is not of a night, but is the gathering, 
silent, insistent call of a contemplative century. For when 
the world has looked up to one of its leaders as an oak tower- 
ing high and rooted deep, and when like that oak that great 
man has weathered the gale of a century’s criticism and 
cynicism, and the century’s end still finds his name at the 
head of the roll call of its immortals, there can be no doubt 
that its verdict is just. Such has been the case with Franklin. 
Time and distance, instead of lessening his figure, have but 
served to make it loom larger, not only on the horizon of his 
native land, but in lands beyond the sea. The fathers of your 
college, with prophetic eye, evidenced their faith in Franklin 
"by giving for all time his name to the college they founded and 
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time has vindicated their judgment. It therefore seems fit- 
ting, on this one hundred and twenty-fifth anniversary, that 
one should choose for his theme a recall of the man. And in 
another way Franklin is peculiarly connected with this Phi 
Beta Kappa occasion, for no man was so much as he a living 
embodiment of that helpful motto of our great society—Philos- 
ophia Biou Kubernetes—Philosophy the Pilot of Life. 

No man’s life can be really known without a just estimate 
of the influence upon it of those potent factors, heredity and 
environment. As seed, soil and sunshine are to plant life, so 
in human life we find in heredity the seed, and in environ- 
ment the soil and sunshine that determine the fruitage. It 
was Oliver Wendell Holmes, I think, who said: “ The educa- 
tion of a child begins two hundred and fifty years before it is 
born.” It follows, therefore, that he who takes the mere inci- 
dent of Franklin’s New England birth as the keynote of his 
life has omitted from his data the factors of a just estimate. 


- The truth is that Franklin was neither a Massachusetts nor a 


Pennsylvania man. He was essentially a Briton, but a 
Briton modified by colonial environment. In a letter ad- 
dressed to Lord Kames, in the early sixties, he himself says: 
“No man can more sincerely rejoice than I do on the reduc- 
tion of Canada; and this is not merely as I am a colonist but 
asI ama Briton. I have long been of opinion that the founda- 
tions of the future grandeur and stability of the British Em- 
pire lie in America.” 

Josiah Franklin, the father of Benjamin, was an English- 
man, who emigrated to America at mature age and it is an 
interesting fact to know that within a few miles of where 
George Washington’s ancestors lived in England the Frank- 
lins also dwelt. Here for generations, father and son, Frank- 
lin after Franklin, had been blacksmiths. Have you ever 
thought what a seventeenth century: roadside smith was in 
England? Let me tell you. He was the best posted man in 
all his county as to what the other counties of England were 
and what they were doing. Though his shop might be modest, 
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his face begrimed and his book-learning scant, he was in the 
forefront bench of the classes in the working university of life. 
Travel in those days was not indulged in by many. It was 
only the rare few who ever got outside their own neighbor- 
hood, but the comparatively few who did were the most pro- 
gressive men of England and to the smith’s shop they all in 
their journey came and had to come and the smith met them 
there. The learned, the wealthy, the powerful, the adventur- 
ous; all who traveled from home had to come to the smith’s 
forge and as he fastened the loose shoes of their horses these 
travelers left with the smith some of their news and views and 
the smith in turn gave them his own. From them he gained 
for his neighbors the news from the rest of England and in re- 
turn through these travelers he gave to the rest of England 
the news of his own vicinage. He was the real genesis of the 
mail, the newsletter, the telegraph, the newspaper of to-day, 
for all these are but as the grimy smith then was, the world’s 
means of knowing what the rest of the world is doing. In the 
democracy of his shop the smith learned to stand unabashed 
before the great men with whom he was thrown in contact and 
he gathered from them the lesson that when they came to his 
shop he was the peer of the greatest, for his brain and hand 
and skill were necessary to enable wealth and power, learning 
and pleasure to journey onward. The smith’s shop was a 
kindergarten of democracy. But he was more than a mere 
news purveyor, for in the smith’s work we have the germ of 
that quick, decisive initiative that is the keynote of the world’s 
modern progress. Other artisans, the weaver, the carpenter, 
the stone cutter, the cobbler, might pause in their work to plan 
and think out the next step, but the smith, when the iron was 
hot, must, then instantly and then only, strike true and strike 
hard. So, too, in that subtlest of work, the tempering of his 
metals, he must think deeply and observe closely the effect of 
the great laws of nature, the chilling, the tempering, and 
treating of metal by the primary elements of heat and cold. 
Sudden and slow chilling, the use of oils and water for tempers 
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and the many thermo-chemical problems that to-day puzzle 
the brain of great metallurgists. It is no fanciful picture that 
sees in this long line of thoughtful, sucessful, sturdy, English 
blacksmiths, keenly alive to the events of the day, mixers alike 
with the great and the lowly, students of nature’s laws, prac- 
tical in the fruitage of their work, the prototype of the smith’s 
descendant. It is no fancy to say that in this long and sturdy 
lineof Saxon Franklins that our own Benjamin was then being 
fitted to be in touch with the common folk and to know their 
lives and to stand unabashed before kings. It is no imagina- 
tion that he had a heritage that naturally led to a study of 
the great laws of nature. No fancy that the forge of the Eng- 
lish roadside smith produced a colonial Franklin stove in uni- 
versal use, the best drawing chimney of his day, the man who, 
when the time came to strike, did so and who drove his blows 
quick and hard. Such was the heritage from his British fath- 
ers, of this man who, at fifty-four years of age, called himself, 
as we have seen, a Briton, and who regarded America as the 
seat of England’s empire. 

And what the heritage from his mother? She was the 
daughter of Captain Peter Folger, another British emigrant. 
From them Franklin inherited a blood of toleration that made 
him intolerant of New England’s intolerance. Of Peter 
Folger, Parton wrote: “ He was one of the few early settlers 
of Massachusetts who felt the iniquity of persecuting the 
Baptists and Quakers for opinion’s sake and he lifted his voice 
against that vulgar heathenism. It was in the dark era of 
1676 when Quakers and Baptists were still in peril of being 
publicly whipped, branded and banished into the wilderness 
that honest Peter Folger wrote his good doggerel poem, ‘A 
Looking Glass of the Times,’ in which those outrages were 
pronounced to be the sin of New England for which a just 
God was visiting her with Indian Wars and massacres. Dr. 
Franklin was proud to reckon among his progenitors a man 
capable of thus rebuking his generation and he quoted some 
of Peter Folger’s roughest words with approbation.” It was 
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this inherited spirit of intolerance, this sacred right in sacred 
things, of each man to think out for himself the great problem 
of his relations to God that made Franklin begin to feel 
he was out of place in New England. Indeed, we learn that 
as a lad of seventeen he was “ a little obnoxious to the growing 
party ” and that “his indiscreet disputations about religion ” 
had come to be “ pointed out with horror by good people and 
as infidel and atheist.” Franklin’s father meant him to be a 
clergyman, writing, he had resolved to devote him “ as a tithe 
of his sons to the service of the church.” I speak in no disre- 
spectful words of this noble purpose, but one cannot refrain 
from a sense of the incongruous when we picture Franklin 
forcing his unorthodox breadth of view into the narrow spirit- 
ual horizon of an orthodox New England clergyman of that 
day. Splendid as such a clergyman’s work was in many ways, 
it is clear that Franklin’s mind and Franklin’s soul would 
have dwarfed and dwindled in the narrow localism of the 
New England theocracy of that day. He was meant for hu- 
manity and not for New England and Providence led him away 
from his birthplace to a life place that could better fit him for 
that work. His restive spirit was out of sympathy with the 
religious life around him. His inherited love of freedom of 
thought for others claimed a like right of thought-freedom for 
himself. The New England religious life in which he found 
himself was essentially self-centered and the working out of 
one’s own salvation its keynote. And just as in a different 
form the selfish, self-centered monanticism of an earlier age 
had driven Luther to the broader altruism of looking out for 
the future of others besides himself so it is just as clear that 
the broad visioned, free thinking, altruistic work of one like 
Franklin, who afterwards said that, “the highest form of 
worship is service to man,” lay elsewhere than in his birth- 
place. Let us turn then from that birthplace, where to him 
the times were out of joint, to the environment which wel- 
comed him as a footsore, friendless and hungry lad of seven- 
teen and in which after the world had showered its highest 
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honors upon him his body was laid to rest and remaineth unto 
this day. 

When young Franklin left Massachusetts I ask the candid 
reader of history to tell me to what colony could he turn save 
to those tolerant Quakers against whose persecution his sturdy 
grandfather Folger had dared to raise a solitary voice of pro- 
test. The colony of William Penn was above all others in the 
new world a place where freedom of thought and freedom of 
speech were as free as free men could make them. In that col- 
ony there was actual liberty to worship God according to the 
dictates of one’s own conscience. That liberty and the con- 
science and the freedom were meant not only for the founders’ 
race and church but equally for men of all other races and all 
other churches. That colony was in unique contrast to each 
and all of its sisters. Each of them had been substantially 
the outgrowth of a single race and a single religion and it is 
no reflection on any of those races or religions to say, what 
every truthful historian recognizes, that where any race, and 
especially where any one religion, has the power of monopoly, 
it rarely, if ever, fails to exert it. In the seventy odd years 
that had passed since American colonization had its begin- 
ning in the settlement at Jamestown, the Quakers had learned 
the lesson in their experience both in European despotism and 
American freedom, so-called, that all types of religion which 
were dominant in those European countries and the American 
colonies, however they differed in dogma or practice, united 
in one common universal fact, that they were all solidly 
united as members of a church militant when it came to 
handling Quakers. The Quaker had suffered from persecu- 
tion by them all, but with a vastness of generosity and with a 
liberality then unknown in the religious world, William Penn 
caught the over-looked spirit of a Master’s love that “ beareth 
all things, believeth all things, hopeth all things and endureth 
all things,” and opened up his colony without reservation to 
all races and to all religions. ‘Come unto me all ye that labor 
and are heavy laden and I will give you rest.” And so it came 
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that when William Penn set foot on the banks of the Delaware, 
he then and there for the first time dedicated and consecrated 
to real freedom of thought American soil as it had never been 
dedicated before. When the real history of the founders of 
the American colonies shall be written it will be found that in 
broadminded outlook, in the catholicity of humanity, in just 
appreciation of the rights of all men, there was no founder on 
the American coast to compare with William Penn. The 
heart of humanity everywhere instantly responded to the gen- 
erous spirit of the Quaker’s invitation. The English, the 
Welsh, the Irish, the German, the Dutch, the Scotch—all re- 
‘sponded as none of these races had ever done in the case of 
any other colony. Whole communities of the old world were 
depopulated to create replicas of the old mother land in the 
several counties of Pennsylvania. And so it was not only in 
races but in religions also. The church of Rome, the church of 
England, the follower of Luther, the adherent of Calvin, the 
Moravian, the Dunkard, men of all religions and men of no 
religion, found for the first time under God’s sky and on 
American soil what real religious freedom actually was. It 
is a noteworthy fact that no colony had up to that time at- 
tracted the mighty trecking of those two great strains of strong 
blood, the German and the Scotch, a movement that made whole 
sections of Pennsylvania, another Germany and Scotland, as 
did this invitation of Penn. There could be no doubt that 
such a colony, whose cornerstone was that freedom of thought 
which other colonial builders had rejected, would foster intel- 
lectual growth and progress of every kind. In this colonial 
atmosphere of tolerance, art, science, learning rooted and 
ripened until Pennsylvania became the thought-leader among 
the colonies. The intellectual as well as the topographical key- 
stone and cornerstone of the nation. Her medical schools were 
the foremost in the colonies and attracted students from all 
others. Indeed, the advance of medicine and its kindred 
branch of chemistry can be shown by the fact that when one of 
the oldest of New England colleges took the then novel step of 
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teaching chemistry it had to send Benjamin Silliman to Phila- 
delphia for a year’s study, as the only place in America where 
he could acquire such knowledge. And thus it came about 
that the first hospital in America was established there and 
Pennsylvania’s metropolis and then capital assumed the novel 
duty of cleaning the streets, a pioneer step in which we find 
the beginning of that great field of municipal hygiene and 
sanitation that to-day is the most serious duty of municipal 
life.—a step whose progressive influence has crossed the seas 
to drive yellow fever from Havana and Manilla and made pos- 
sible the Panama Canal. Time permits me but to suggest to 
your minds the many evidences of the progressive life of 
colonial Pennsylvania that may be studied by anyone inter- 
ested in that subject. In our own profession the phrase, “a 
Philadelphia lawyer,” became proverbial all over the land— 
and a tolerant community is wont to produce great men in the 
law—and the broad atmosphere of freedom the Pennsylvania 
lawyer imbibed is best shown by the fact that when that great 
question of jury right arose in the neighboring colony of New 
York where the judges who were then under the power of re- 
eall by the king sought to control free speech by holding that 
a crown-chosen judge but not the jury could pass on the libel- 
lous character of publications aimed at the sovereignty on 
which the judge’s tenure depended, it was to Pennsylvania the 
lovers of liberty turned for help, and in response to that Mace- 
donian cry, our liberty taught colony sent from the atmosphere 
of freedom Andrew Hamilton who in that case established the 
great principle that a jury could pass on the character of the 
libel. 

In this stimulating field of Penn the apprentice boy found 
kindred spirits and in it he ripened to early and rich fruitage. 
His versatility was remarkable and in every sphere his suc- 
cess was as marked as it was rapid. In this broadened envir- 
onment he was constrained to broaden and in turn he helped 
to broaden it. Coupled with a speculative mind was an in- 
tense common sense that led him by his industry, his thrift 
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and his foresight to gather at a very early age a fortune for 
those days, but when he had gathered it, with a breadth of 
view that affords an envied model to many a man who has 
made his whole life subservient to money getting, Franklin, 
with a philosophic resolve to make money his servant instead 
of his master, withdrew from active business life and gave 
himself to his colony, his country and his fellow men. Hav- 
ing gained a living from his country, he turned to living for 
that country. Through Poor Richard’s wise sayings, his alma- 
nac and other writings Franklin became the greatest human 
teacher the world has probably ever known in the people’s in- 
dustry, in leading them to hardheaded common sense in the 
commonplace walks of everyday practical life. He was the 
first American writer whose works were widely circulated 
abroad. Indeed, in their time they were more widely read 
than any book save the Bible. His scientific research covered 
every field, electricity, ocean phenomena, medicine, chemistry, 
heat and cold. His great mind seemed to grasp all spheres of 
human knowledge. The other day I was surprised to find 
that he was the first intelligent observer and writer about the 
Gulf Stream and indeed that he actually gave the Gulf Stream 
its name. I was equally amazed to read letters of his in which 
he prophetically brought before the medical profession the 
value of open air in the treatment of disease. Indeed, 
the open air treatment of tuberculosis and many other prac- 
tical benefits are all clearly outlined in Franklin’s writings. 
That it has taken a great profession more than a century 
to realize the truth of what the layman Franklin told them 
in plain words shows the prophetic type of his great mind. 
He lived not only in his own time but a century beyond it. 
He was the father of modern electricity, and we who think 
of him only as observing the phenomena of electricity 
through his kite lose sight of the intensely practical nature 
of the man. The lightning rod was his practical sugges- 
tion for protection from lightning and I find him speaking in 
one of his letters of “ An old religionist whom I had relieved 
in a paralytic case by electricity, and who being afraid I 
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should grow proud upon it sent me his serious though rather 
impertinent caution.” The scientific study of heat and his 
practical bent of mind led him to invent the widely used 
Franklin stove and to devise a form of chimney that came 
into general use, but in these as in the copywriting of his 
books, Franklin refused to avail himself of any personal pro- 
tection or gain. His public life and private practice rang true 
to his motto that “the highest form of worship is service to 
man.” He started the first public library in Philadelphia. 
He was instrumental in founding in that city the academy 
from which the University of Pennsylvania grew, just as 
later he came to Lancaster and helped lay the cornerstone of 
this college which bears his name. He organized the first anti- 
slavery society in the world and as its president, and fittingly 
in this colony of freedom where the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, the Constitution, and the flag had their birthplace, he 
wrote and signed the first petition ever presented to Congress 
for the abolition of slavery. Neither slavery of mind or 
slavery of body found lodgment in Franklin’s brain or heart. 
During all this time he took an active part in public service. 
He was not of that type of men who become public men be- 
cause they make themselves public. The simple fact was that 
when anything of a public nature was to be done the public 
demand was for Franklin’s leadership, moderation, common 
sense and ability. His leadership was not of the self-sought 
or self-announced type. It was a leadership that came from 
the conviction of the people that he was fitted and needed to 
lead. Like Moses and Luther, like Washington and Lincoln, 
like every great leader that is truly great, he distrusted his 
ability to lead. His call came from the nation and not from 
himself. He was one of the great founders of our mail serv- 
ice and his far-seeing mind caught the benefits of a wider ex- 
change of environment and social intercourse as a uniting 
factor among the colonies. His swarthy forbear, the English 
smith at the cross-roads, had engraven that in his nature. He 
attended the meetings of delegates from other colonies and his 
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wise counsels contributed greatly to furthering the common 
interest in matters of common concern. He took strong 
grounds on the uniting of the colonies for their protection on 
the frontier in the French and Indian wars. In the Brad- 
dock campaign his services were invaluable in the practical 
and vital point of securing wagon trains through his influence 
with the Pennsylvania farmers. His interest in that cam- 
paign, and the same remark may be made of Washington, 
showed that these two great far-seeing minds, representing as 
they did the two great far-seeing commonwealths of Virginia 
and Pennsylvania behind them—the two commonwealths that 
won the gateway to the west and in the gaining of the west 
laid the real foundation of American extension—Franklin 
and Washington both realized as few men did that the great 
future of America lay in the Mississippi Basin. In a pro- 
phetic letter to Lord Kames, which I have referred to before 
in speaking of the taking of that country and Canada from 
the French, Franklin said: “I am therefore by no means for 
restoring Canada. If we keep it all the country from the St. 
Lawrence to the Mississippi will in another century be filled 
with British people. Britain itself will become vastly more 
populous by the immense increase of its commerce. The At- 
lantic sea will be covered with her trading vessels and your 
naval power thence continually increasing will extend your 
influence around the whole world.” At a later day and in the 
midst of the Revolution, when the American Congress by a 
vote to which there were only three recorded votes in the nega- 
tive advised that John Jay agree to a treaty with Spain by 
which the mouth of the Mississippi should be forever closed 
as a free gateway to the sea, Franklin summed up the contro- 
versy in a nut shell of homely common sense—“ Poor as we 
are, yet as I know we shall be rich, I would rather agree with 
them to buy at a great price the whole of their (Spain’s) right 
on the Mississippi, than sell a drop of its waters. A neighbor 
might as well ask me to sell my street door.” In truth, his 
mind, reaching so far into the future, had so grasped the 
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possibilities of the west, and he had become so imbued through 
Braddock’s mistakes of Britain’s inability to effect its win- 
ning, that he became convinced the colonies must win it them- 
selves. We accordingly find that his first public mission 
abroad was to England in 1757 and its purpose was to secure 
the taxation of Penn’s proprietary lands in order to give Penn- 
sylvania the means to carry on the French and Indian War. 
From this time on Franklin spent the greater part of his time 
in Europe and away from his family. It was a sacrifice of 
private life to public duty, and at the close of his life Frank- 
lin said, as many another man can who has given himself 
to public service, “ They engrossed the prime of my life, they 
have eaten my flesh and seem resolved now to pick my bones.” 
From 1762 to 1767 he lived continuously in England trying 
to secure a repeal of laws that were obnoxious to the colonies 
and later his duty forced him to spend from 1776 to 1785 
in France, where he succeeded in effecting an alliance with 
that country whereby he obtained the French troops and the 
French money that, coupled with the financing of Morris, 
enabled Washington to fight the Revolution. After Washing- 
ton and Rochambeau had compelled the surrender of Corn- 
wallis, Franklin remained two years in Paris and largely as 
the result of his work the Treaty of Paris was signed in 1783, 
which was the verdict and judgment of the Revolution. By 
it Franklin secured not only the independence of the thirteen 
colonies along the Atlantic seaboard, but he gained what was 
equally important, a surrender from England of the Missis- 
sippi Basin as far west as the Father of Waters—a diplo- 
matic territorial victory on which, through the gain of the 
Mississippi Valley, the future greatness of the American na- 
tion then depended and now rests. 

This hurried sketch gives us the principal facts in Frank- 
lin’s life and from it we pass to a necessarily brief considera- 
tion of the effect of these things on the make-up of the man. 
His life naturally divides itself into three periods: first, the 
pre-Revolutionary, or formative one; second, the Revolution- 
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ary, or effective period ; and third, the post-Revolutionary, or 
reflective period. : 

Turning first to the pre-Revolutionary period of Franklin’s 
life what strikes one especially is Franklin’s essentially Brit- 
ish make-up at that time. A Briton, but a Briton modified 
by colonial environment. He was, as we noted above, the 
prototype of that great army of British colonists who, under 
a wiser motherhood than Britain gave to Franklin, are to-day 
making Canada, Africa, Australia, New Zealand and India 
what they are, and who in turn in the reflex of colonial spirit 
are doing so much to mould and make England herself; for 
the English colonies are in truth to-day wielding a greater 
influence on England than she is on them. For mark you, the 
great tide of English emigration to her colonies is to-day as 
then but the race acknowledgment that in the problems of 
life’s betterment and opportunity, the colony gives more prom- 
ise of the answer to ideals than does the motherland. This 
same relation, that of a colonist convinced that the land for 
him was the colony, but recognizing still his devotion to the 
motherland and reverence for her institutions, was Franklin’s 
state of mind during the pre-Revolutionary period. But the 
England of that day had not yet learned the lesson she had to 
learn later through the loss of her oldest colonial child. To 
Franklin, the loyal British colonist, came the quiet, unrecog- 
nized but insistent call of his new world country for self gov- 
ernment. Had England heeded that call from men like Frank- 
lin and Washington, had it even given an answering echo to 
their calls, the colonial agitators of that day might have agi- 
tated in vain and separation from England been postponed 
for a generation. The Franklins, the Washingtons and the 
Marshalls might have died loyal colonists and the work of the 
Revolution been left to the Websters, the Jacksons and the 
Calhouns of the next generation. But destiny had filled its 
time. A headstrong ruler, a foolish cabinet, a failure of the 
old world to recognize the signs of the times in the new, drove 
with the irresistible logic of events the British colonist Frank- 
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lin out of his pre-Revolutionary period into becoming a na- 
tion founder in the next. The stern logic of events was driv- 
ing Franklin—for he came to separation slowly and unwill- 
ingly—from his birthright as a British colonial, and he was 
forced to become the first great American whom the new world 
gave to the old. For the truth is that Franklin was meant for 
the universe. In the economy of humanity he belonged to the 
world and to humanity in its fullest and freest expression. 
It has well been said: “ Benjamin Franklin was the first 
American born on this side of the water who was meant for 
the universe. His mere existence was a sort of omen. It was 
impossible to suppose that a people who could produce a man 
of that scope and intellect could long remain in a condition of 
political dependence. It would have been preposterous to have 
had Franklin die a colonist and go down to posterity, not as 
an American, but as a colonial Englishman. He was a 
microcosm of the coming nation of the United States.” And 
so, by the silent march of the nation, which only the thought- 
ful see, and for which only the thoughtful prepare, the great 
onward march of events carried Franklin out of the colonial 
pre-Revolutionary stage of his life into the era of his middle 
life, the Revolutionary or effective period. And how effective ? 
He is the only American whose name is signed to those three 
great instruments, the Declaration of Independence, the Treaty 
of Paris and the Constitution. By the first he helped save 
democracy from autocracy. By the second he helped make the 
title of democracy to democracy more absolute. By the third 
he sought to save democracy from itself. 

The three men who, to my mind, were the bed-rock creators 
of American independence were George Washington, Benja- 
min Franklin, who, as noted, laid the corner-stone of this col- 
lege, and Robert Morris, who was one of its first board of 
trustees. Without the work of each of these three men in their P 
several spheres, no one of the others could have made inde- 
pendence a reality. Washington at the head of the army; 
Morris repleting the scant war-chest on which the army lived ; 
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and Franklin bringing hands across the sea in French alliance, 
French gold and French armies—these were the fighting and 
sustaining factors on which independence was secured. The 
Adamses, the Patrick Henrys, the John Hancocks, with their 
courageous agitation, were the men who made America inde- 
pendent on paper; but Morris, Franklin and Washington were 
men who made the independence on paper independence in 
fact. It was all well enough to refer to the imaginary “three 
millions of people armed in the holy cause of liberty,” but 
this phrase was but a sounding brass and timbling cymbal. 
The scant three thousand who shivered around the huts up 
yonder on the Pennsylvania hills of Valley Forge knew the 
three millions armed in the holy cause only netted about three 
thousand, and Franklin felt it necessary to get the places of 
some of the three million supplied by Rochambeau and his 
thousands of Frenchmen, who later shared with Washington 
the glory and credit of the actual results at Yorktown. The 
herculean efforts of Morris were required to feed and clothe 
an army with money that was so worthless that to-day we un- 
consciously: revere his unrequited services when we speak of a 
thing as not worth a continental. But these three, Washing- 
ton at the camp fire; Franklin at the council table; and 
Morris at the war chest—made up that on which all wars are 
successfully waged, courageous fighting, wise financing and 
diplomatic diplomacy, and the connection of two of these great 
men with this college makes a reference to their great service 
timely. And in that connection I cannot forbear saying that 
I trust the day will come when in front of Independence 
Square, and on the side of Washington’s statue, will be placed 
a fitting recognition of Robert Morris, who so loyally and un- 
selfishly strove to make Washington’s work possible. 

In the post-Revolutionary era of Franklin’s life came his 
supreme work in helping to make the Constitution. He had 
signed the Declaration of Independence, which had called self- 
government into existence. He had signed the Treaty of 
Paris which gave self-government a place of habitation and he 
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had signed the Constitution, which he and those who labored 
with him thought was the best way of insuring that self gov- 
ernment should not perish from the earth. 

The world’s history is a series of the swings of the pendulum 
to different fields of thought. Between the limits of those 
swings in the pendulum’s path lie those ranges that mark a 
nation’s changed view point. One hundred and twenty-five 
years ago Washington and Franklin and the fathers who had 
freed themselves from monarchical government control found 
themselves confronted by the problem of creating a new form 
of government. They went about it slowly, deliberately, 
thoughtfully, and as you will see from Franklin’s life, prayer- 
fully. They realized that there were some inherent weaknesses 
in a pure democracy that had in the end destroyed Greece and 
Rome. For these reasons they distrusted the principle of an 
entire nation governing itself without representatives. On the 
other hand, they saw the inherent weakness of monarchy was 
the arbitrary and selfish government of an absolute ruler like 
George III. To avoid these two extremes they determined to 
form a constitution and make it their chart. The significance of 
the constitution as the real foundation of the new country 
was at once recognized and liberty loving people everywhere 
felt that a new era had come into the field of national govern- 
ment in a constitutional government. That constitution has 
proved the model from which liberty loving peoples every- 
where have drawn inspiration and forms of government. 
When the South American republics were to be builded; when 
South Africa was to be federalized—it was to the constitution 
of the United States both countries turned for a model. Its 
principles are interwoven in the systems of the great English 
colonies and in its struggles for what are best for government 
in the new world, China, the oldest nation of the old world, 
reached out and found guidance in the chart that Franklin 
had helped draw and Lincoln helped save. And we have to- 
day the novel situation that when, after one hundred and 
twenty-five years of trial of constitutional government, some 
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of our people are becoming distrustful of it, the oldest and 
wisest nation of all, to wit, the Chinese, after trying every- 
thing else for some four thousand years, has come to the con- 
clusion our Constitution is the best form and they are model- 
ling from it. It remains for time to determine whether the Amer- 
ican experience of a century, or the Chinese of forty, shall 
prove the wiser. During the century and more that followed 
the making of the Constitution our country has grown great 
under it. It has proven the one thing around which the men 
of the north rallied to save the Union and recalling that con- 
stitution the men of the south were content to come back into 
the Union, feeling that was the one thing above all others to 
protect them after their return, for the south had but to recall 
Lincoln’s assurance to them in his first inaugural that “all the 
vital rights of minorities and of individuals are assured to 
them by affirmations and negations, guaranties and prohibi- 
tions in the Constitution.” For a century the pendulum of 
constitutional regard swung to the limit of reverence for that 
sublime document which had made and preserved us a nation. 
It had proved itself to be the holy writ of self-government and 
it had proved so because it based self-government on govern- 
ment of self. But we have come upon a time when the pendu- 
lum has swung to the other side. The popular thought to-day 
seems to be that constitutions are hindrances instead of helps 
to government, that instead of securing liberty they are deny- 
ing it. But in spite of these changes in constitutional regard, 
let us remember, my friends, that though the pendulum 
swings the old clock does not. The figures on its face still bear 
true witness to the unchanging law of time. And as there are 
certain truths in science that no change of opinion can alter, 
so there are certain elements in human nature—and govern- 
ment is simply human nature applied on a large scale—which 
are unchangeably fixed. And of all unchanging things the 
most changeless thing in human nature is self. And self and 
its selfishness are only aggravated when the selfishness of indi- 
viduals becomes the accumulated force of the selfishness of a 
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nation. Let us stop for a moment and ask ourselves what is 
true self-government by a people. It is not alone the right of 
a people to be self-governed, but it is the duty also of a people 
to govern itself, for true self-government is after all govern- 
ment of self by self. The self must not only govern but it must 
be willing to be governed, and this being so it follows that 
true self-government by a nation is nothing more and nothing 
less than the principle of self-government in the individual 
life collectively applied to self-government by a nation. Do I 
make that clear? Let me illustrate. The proof of a really 
great man’s strength of character is his willingness and abil- 
ity to protect himself against his own selfishness. To do this 
the greater and stronger a man is, the more carefully and 
thoroughly does he place limits on himself and lay down for 
his own conduct in life certain limitations, physical, moral 
and mental. These self-imposed limitations are the Rubicons 
across which he can only go at the sacrifice of his real man- 
hood. Now our fathers knew how they as colonists had suf- 
fered from the rulers bound by no constitutional limitations. 
They knew from painful experience that the power to exer- 
cise power will breed abuse of power, unless in some way re- 
strained. They knew that men in the aggregate would in form- 
ing a nation at times become just as selfish and unjust as the 
unlimited individual monarch would become. They realized 
that selfishness was so deep-grained in all men that unless 
limited it would show itself in men collectively as well as 
singly. That this was true in a single man who was called a 
king or in a collection of men, who were all rulers or kings, 
which was a pure democracy. And recognizing this danger 
in a single man, which they had seen in England, and knowing 
it existed in collections of men, which they had seen in the 
downfall of Greece and Rome, they reasoned thus: We are 
considering the experiment of a nation being its own ruler 
and to do so we must arrange for a ruler of some kind. So 
while in reality and truth this is a government of the whole 
people, yet as all men comprising the whole people will not 
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likely agree on all things, we will establish the principle of a 
majority rule, namely, we will agree that for the time being 
a majority shall be the ruler of the nation; but inasmuch as 
the minority, who are not the rulers of the nation, must be 
protected, for they are a part of the people, and inasmuch as 
those who are in the majority may in time grow selfish and do 
wrong to the helpless minority, we will, following that reason- 
able course which commends itself to us as individuals, pro- 
tect our minority selves from our self-governing majority by 
this constitutional chart, which so long as we continue it shall 
bind and limit that majority of ourselves so that it cannot 
wrong the minority of ourselves. They said that if England 
had had « constitution and King George had been limited 
thereby he would not have done those things which in our 
declaration we charge him with doing and which caused this 
revolution, viz., violation of our rights of person and property ; 
taxation without representation; and to quote other words of 
the Declaration of Independence, and which it will surprise 
many of us to know was one of the causes of the Revolution, 
namely, that the judges of that day were subject to the recall 
of the king or to use the words of our Declaration, King 
George would not have “ made judges dependent on his will 
alone for the tenure of their office.” When, then, our fathers 
proposed by a constitution to put certain limitations upon 
themselves were they unpatriotic and undemocratic? When 
Franklin and those with him who had won freedom through 
much tribulation and with a hangman’s rope around their 
necks if they failed, were they despising that. freedom, when 
as free men they in effect said—-We are now so free that we 
can afford to surrender some of our freedom for the common 
good. Is a stream restrained of its freedom if in its course a 
dam be built and its confined waters made to serve some use- 
ful purpose? Is a man who fences his field any the less en- 
joying his own because the fence which keeps his neighbor’s 
cattle out also keeps his own within proper bounds? Were 
these wise men like Franklin not applying to their govern- 
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ment what you and I, if we are following Franklin’s example, 
are doing every day in our own lives? Are you doing to-day 
whatever you have power to do? or are you voluntarily placing 
upon yourself limitations and restrictions which you observe 
in all your intercourse with your fellows? The old truth is 
equally true of men and of nations, that no man liveth unto 
himself and no nation, or the majority of no nation, lives of 
and for itself alone. This civilization of ours, the business 
life of a community, the happiness of family life—all would 
drift into unworkable confusion if each of us did not volun- 
tarily place upon himself limitations which we will not pass 
although we have the power to pass them. And if this deep 
ingrained principle of self-imposed limitation is the true safe- 
guard of individual life when and at what point, tell me, can 
that principle be safely abandoned when self-controlled indi- 
viduals unite themselves in a self-controlled government? If 
for any one man to revoke and recall the self-imposed limita- 
tions of his own life is to undermine the foundation stones of 
his individual character, when does the undermining process 
of the character of the nation disappear when a hundred mil- 
lions of people, associated in the form of government, revoke 
and recall their self-imposed national limitations? No, no; 
the safety of the individual man lies in a self-controlled indi- 
vidualism, no more and no less than the safety of a self-gov- 
erning people rests on constitutionally established self-control. 
And in so holding we make no fetish of constitutions. They 
are not laws of the Medes and Persians for which there is no 
change, for a constitution wisely makes provision for its own 
change, but mark you, in a constitutional way. This consti- 
tutional power of constitutional change has been and always 
will be exercised. The closed door of our federal constitution 
has already opened fifteen times to welcome fifteen different 
amendments during its history. The state of Pennsylvania 
has had four different constitutions since the colonial times. 
The great state of Ohio is now changing hers, and already 
possessing this salutary power of change and amendment when 
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changed conditions demand them, and provided with a method 
of change that involves deliberation, argument, patience and 
forbearance, can we regard as necessary any other method of 
constitutional change? Indeed, my friends, I cannot help but 
feel we are all getting unduly stirred up, if not a trifle hyster- 
ical on this question of constitutional restriction as applied to 
the question of the constitutionality of laws. An impression 
has been fostered that every helpful law in some way runs the 
risk of being declared unconstitutional. The mischiefs in 
that respect are not as bad as we imagine. To illustrate I ven- 
ture the thought that the United States to-day is the most law- 
burdened nation on the globe. As soon as a man is elected to 
a legislative body, he feels it his solemn duty to propose and 
have some new laws passed. I presume there are in force in 
the forty-odd states of the union to-day more than 150,000 
laws. That means an average of about 3,000 to each state, 
with the Acts of Congress not included. This estimate is 
moderate, for I find that in the state of Pennsylvania alone 
the legislature of last year added 466 laws to the ones we 
already had. These 150,000 laws stand on our statute books 
to-day as enforcible constitutional measures, more in number, 
I venture to suggest, than the laws of all Europe combined, 
and when some one is complaining to us about constitutions 
and their injustice in thwarting legislation, let us ask that 
person to tell us how many of the 150,000 laws have been held 
unconstitutional, and if he knows anything about the facts he 
will find the percentage of acts stricken down as unconstitu- 
tional on the far side of the decimal point. You will pardon 
me for injecting this personal testimony, but I presume it is a 
fair example of the practical experience of many brother 
judges. In the twenty years of my judicial life the consti- 
tutionality of many laws, state and federal, has been raised 
before me, but I have never once enjoyed that pleasure which 
courts are popularly supposed to glory in, namely, of holding 
a law was unconstitutional. It is true, that here and there in 
the thousands of courts and judges our country has, there have 
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been and there will be unwise, mistaken decisions, and such 
will continue to be the case so long as to err is human. It is 
possible that the changed economical, commercial and social 
conditions of modern life have not been duly appreciated by 
all judges and that there are men on the bench to-day whose 
mental vision is not of the breadth that we would desire it, 
but it is equally true that there are only the same differences 
of temperament and viewpoint on the bench that there are 
among physicians and clergymen and all branches of pro- 
fessional men. But in all these professions, the mistakes that 
are made, the faults of physicians and clergymen, and teach- 
ers and judges, will be found to be more often the fault of the 
particular man who applies, or thinks he applies, the law, the 
gospel, the text-book, the medicine, rather than the fault of the 
law, the gospel, or the medical systems themselves. Mistakes 
in regard to the constitution! Why a man’s own constitution 
is a settled thing, but whether that man’s constitution shall 
have the breath of life breathed into it by one physician, who 
will save the man’s life, or whether that constitution will go 
to the grave under another physician, is not a purely consti- 
tutional question, but its solution depends on the wisdom of 
the man in selecting his own physician who is to handle his 
constitution. But because some physicians have not been skil- 
ful and some judges have not been wise, in dealing with con- 
stitutions, let us not permit the unskilfulness of the one or the 
unwisdom of the other to unwisely lead us to give up our con- 
stitutions, physical or governmental, entirely, or to overlook 
the fact that the vast majority of doctors heal and the vast 
majority of judges help men to the enjoyment and security 
of life, liberty and happiness. And just as there are men 
called to the ministry who have been called in a whisper, we 
will find men in judicial work who have been called to that 
work in an equally low voice, and I venture the thought that 
if the care in the original call were greater and more pro- 
nounced, the less we would hear of the necessity of subsequent 
recall, for after all, the belated recall is but a confession of the 
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earlier mistake in the call. And this leads me to a word of 
cheerful optimism to you college men who are entering on life. 
Take with you the cheery spirit of cheery optimism that will re- 
fuse to be led into gloomy pessimism by the wrong-doing of the 
few. Remember, my dear young friends, that the great mass of 
your fellow men and fellow women are as honest and as square 
as you, and if you stand and act on that platform you can rest 
assured your neighbors are about as good as you. When old 
Elijah’s pessimistic eyes were opened he found there were 
many thousand of his unsuspected countrymen whose knees 
were as stiff as his when it came to bowing to Baal. And just 
remember too that just as these seven thousand had probably 
said nothing about their virtue because Elijah had not heard 
of them, so now there is a reserve force of unheralded virtue 
and righteousness in this country of yours that you never sus- 
pect until it vents itself in acts. That unwritten law, unpub- 
lished in statutes, but graven on the hearts of American men, 
“women and children first,” gave this country in the case of 
the “Titanic,” an insight into the unheralded moral qualities 
of our people that, like deep rivers, flow quiet and strong 
through the nation’s life. No, no; we must not conclude that 
everything is going to the bad because a few individual men 
and women do so and their shortcomings are heralded all over 
the land. I often think as I read of the wrongdoing here and 
there all over the country with which the columns of our 
papers are largely taken up of what an infinitesimal part of 
the nation’s life they evidence. For one cashier who violates 
his trust and becomes a defaulter I can point you to thousands 
of cashiers over the country who to-day command the respect 
and esteem of their fellow men and are more faithfully 
watching and safeguarding funds of others than they are their 
own. For one woman who has strayed from the path of virtue 
and whose sin fills the morbid columns of papers devoted to 
that side of life in some scandalous divorce proceeding I can, 
thank God, point you to millions of homes in this country 
where quiet women are true to the teachings of childhood, to 
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the loyalty to husband, to the motherhood of the family. For one 
poor fellow in a gray suit who had yielded to temptation and pil- 
fered your mail and whose derelictions have been made the sub- 
ject of a sensational article I can point you to thousands upon 
thousands of his fellow carriers who, in every city and hamlet in 
this country, are incessantly doing their daily, unheralded, 
unpublished duty. For one exceptional case that is delayed 
in our courts, for one suit where, through the stern require- 
ments of the law, the miscarriage of a jury, or the lack of 
knowledge of the judge, an injustice has been done and widely 
commented upon with a view to undermining the confidence 
in the administration of justice I can point out to you thou- 
sands upon thousands of cases where law, jury ard judge have 
worked even and exact justice, no account of which ever enters 
into the story you read in the public print, and for one man 
on the bench whose actions have been such as to call forth 
public criticism I can point to, from one end of this land to 
the other, thousands and thousands of just judges whose lives 
have been as pure and just as they have been quiet and un- 
heralded in the public print. The truth is that only the ex- 
ceptional, only the abnormal ever finds the light of publicity. 
Error, sin, wrong-doing are what interest us, aud we pay no 
attention to the quiet routine and daily duty faithfully per- 
formed. I have often felt that if a paper and magazine ig- 
nored the mistakes of men and simply recorded the quiet doing 
of duty in life it could not exist for no one would care to 
read it. So my young college friends, in summing up the true 
significance. of the sensationalism of the day, do not in your 
enthusiasm overlook the overwhelming mass of virtue, up- 
rightness, integrity, in the life and work of the uncounted 
majority of our own people. The truth is that the great mass 
of people want to do right and that those who deliberately 
do wrong, either in public or private affairs, are in a small 
minority. And in all these matters the great need of recall 
is for us—each one of us—to recall ourselves to the higher 
plane of life and to remember that the streets of Damascus 
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were kept clean because every man in Damascus cleaned the 
street in front of his own home. 

But to recall myself to the subject in hand—full of years, 
honored as no man has ever been honored before by the world 
in such varied fields, recognized as a man universally wise, 
touching the varied fields of literature, statesmanship, science, 
education and practically every phase of human life, Frank- 
lin came through it all the same modest, simple minded, great 
man he had been all his life. With a head as clear as a sage’s 
he retained a heart as simple as a child’s. A man of strong 
views himself, one who would naturally call forth strong oppo- 
sition to his views, he had no personal enemies in public or 
private life. He possessed that wonderful poise of fairness 
and justice that lifted him out of the plane of personal antag- 
onism. In writing John Jay he said: “I have, as you observe, 
some enemies in England, but they are my enemies as an 
American. I have also two or three in America, who are my 
enemies as a minister, but I thank God there are not in the 
whole world any who are my enemies as a man, for by His 
grace through a long life I have been enabled so to conduct 
myself that there does not exist a human being who can justly 
say ‘Ben Franklin has wronged me.’” He had that wonder- 
ful faculty which Lincoln possessed of always stating his ad- 
versary’s case so fairly and his own so strongly that any sense 
of personal antagonism disappeared in the atmosphere of his 
earnest effort to reach the truth. Like Lincoln, too, he had 
that keen sense of humor which both used with kindness of 
heart, but with merciless logic, to illustrate and puncture the 
false reasoning of those opposed to them. Indeed, it is said 
that to Franklin, instead of Jefferson, would have been en- 
trusted the writing of the Declaration of Independence but 
his colleagues feared he would inject some of his humor 
into it. 

There is another thought in connection with the forming 
of that constitution that we do well to bear in mind in connec- 
tion with Franklin. In these present days when men seem to 
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be groping for new things in government, when the self-suffi- 
ciency of each man essays to solve every governmental ques- 
tion from the standpoint of individual selfishness and to dog- 
matically put forward his views as the only views, it does us 
all good to recall that splendid picture of the venerable and 
beloved Franklin then over eighty years of age, rising in his 
place in the convention that was then forming the Constitu- 
tion. In convincing words he told his colleagues that for 
weeks they had been unable to agree on anything; that they 
had been blindly groping about examining all forms of gov- 
ernment and liking none. In convincing words he reminded 
them that in the beginning of their struggle with Britain that 
they had had daily prayers in that room for divine protection ; 
that their prayers had been answered and he added: “ All of 
us who were engaged in the struggle must have observed fre- 
quent instances of a superintending Providence in our favor.” 
And then turning to them, this great man, against whom the 
cry of irreligious was often raised, said: “ And have we now 
forgotten that powerful friend? Or do we imagine we no 
longer need his assistance? I have lived, sir, a long time; 
and the longer I live the more convincing proof I see of this 
truth, that God governs in the affairs of men. And, if a 
sparrow cannot fall to the ground without his notice, is it 
probable that an empire can rise without his aid? We have 
been assured, sir, in the sacred writing, that, ‘Except the Lord 
build the house they labor in vain that built it.’ I firmly be- 
lieve this and I also believe that without his concurring aid, 
we shall succeed in this political building no better than the 
builders of Babel.” In the history of government building I 
know no picture so sublime, no words so eloquent, as those in 
which the wisest man of his day and generation moved the 
makers of the Constitution to implore God’s wisdom and guid- 
ance before all other business at the opening of each day’s 
work, unless it be those great words of Lincoln, as on that 
February morning, when he left his Springfield neighbors on 
his mission to prayerfully save the Constitution which Frank- 
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lin had prayerfully founded: “I now leave you not knowing 
when or whether ever I may return, with a task upon me 
greater than that which rested upon Washington. Without 
the assistance of that divine being who ever attended him I 
cannot succeed; with that assistance I cannot fail.” As we 
look back on these men, who made and saved our Constitution, 
Washington on his knees in the thickets of Valley Forge, 
Franklin moving for daily prayers in Independence Hall and 
Lincoln invoking the guidance of Washington’s God, may not 
the thoughtful, prayerful hearts of the nation voice the peti- 
tion that every hand that seeks to change a constitution made 
under God’s guidance will as reverently seek that same guid- 
ance in changing “ what God hath wrought.” 

And there is another great principle for which Franklin 
and the men of his day contended, which I think can well be 
made the subject of a thoughtful recall. That was the prin- 
ciple of representative government. No purer or more de- 
voted friend of the people has ever lived in American history 
than Benjamin Franklin. No man was closer to his fellow 
men than he. His democracy was unquestioned and he re- 
tained his simplicity, his humanity and his neighborliness 
wherever he was. But with all these there was no man who 
believed more firmly in a representative system of govern- 
ment than he. Let us think who it was that gave us our inde- 
pendence, our Constitution, our country. There were three 
millions of people in the United States in those days, but the 
great mass of them were too busy, too much engrossed in their 
own affairs to join in the winning of a new world from Eng- 
land, and of creating a new government. We are accustomed 
to think of our whole people of that day as taking part in the 
Revolution. Such was not the case. Those three million of 
people were wise enough in their day and generation to stick 
to the representative principle and that representation was 
confined to such small numbers that it finally dwindled to a 
representative Continental Congress and to George Wash- 
ington and the few thousand men at Valley Forge. It was in 
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the latter representative body on those bleak hills, that Wash- 
ington in the bitterness of his soul learned that the government 
must be created on the representative principle and that John 
Marshall, who came to Valley Forge a Virginian and left it 
an American, learned those great principles of a representa- 
tive government that gave the Constitution vitality, a vitality 
that has been based on one hundred years of use of the repre- 
sentative system. We do well to recall that it was men who 
believed in a representative form of government who gave us 
our country, who gave us our Constitution, who saved our 
country from disunion through the Constitution, and who have 
made this country under the Constitution a mighty people. 
Let us remember that the government “of the people, by the 
people and for the people” for which Lincoln pled was the 
constitutional government “four score and seven years ago 
our fathers brought forth upon this continent.” And let those 
who would change the representative form of our government 
take heed to the warning Webster gave at the laying of the 
corner stone of the monument on Bunker Hill: “We are 
placed at the head of the system of representative and popular 
government. If in our case the representative system ulti- 
mately fail, popular government must be pronounced impos- 
sible.” The principle of the representative system is not 
based on aristocracy or on a governing class, but on the simple, 
sound, common sense principle that the people select repre- 
sentatives in directors who in turn select school teachers to 
teach their children; synods and conventions and representa- 
tive men or bodies, who in turn elect and ordain clergymen to 
instruct them in matters religious; schools, examining boards 
and other representative bodies, who shall qualify physicians 
for medicine, plumbers for plumbing, lawyers for law, and so 
on throughout all the occupations of life. It is the principle 
on which every church is run to-day by selecting vestries, 
elders, deacons and other bodies who, in a representative ca- 
pacity, select other representatives to do the work of the con- 
gregation. It is the principle in every bank by which the 
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stockholders select directors, who in turn select president, 
cashier and those who do its executive work. This Constitu- 
tion of ours was based on the theory of a wise use in certain 
ways of the direct power of the people and a wise use in others 
of the judgment and discretion of representative officials to 
carry out portions of the work. They believed that the repre- 
sentative system fixed responsibility on those chosen and that 
the obligation of responsibility was created, fostered and 
stimulated by making men their representatives. They ob- 
served in their own every day life that indifferently good men 
were turned into strong men by having the responsibility of 
fatherhood put upon them. They said that a man who was 
put to do a job was more likely to find some way of doing it 
than a man who was simply saying how it ought to be done 
but without doing it. They believed that what was left as 
anybody’s business generally ended up in being nobody’s duty. 
In fact, they believed that government was like everything 
else—it would not work itself, and that either all the people 
had to do all the work or else they had to select some repre- 
sentatives to do it for them. They felt that the true principle 
was to select representatives and then sternly look to them for 
results. And wherever all the people have acted on this whole- 
some principle, not the mere selection of representatives, but 
the stern holding by the people of the people’s representatives 
responsible for results, representative government had been 
and will be a government of the people. The success of gov- 
ernment depends not on the wiping out of representatives, but 
in that vigilant interest of the people in seeing the people’s 
representatives do their duty. And if the interest of the 
people is so lax that it will not compel its representatives to do 
their duty, will that lax interest be effective enough to see that 
any other form of government is effective? Eternal vigilance 
is not only the price of liberty, but the price of liberty’s gov- 
ernment by the people. It seems to me that when we are ready 
to eliminate representatives in other lines of work, the clergy 
in morals, the physician in medicine, the teacher in learning 
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—then and not until then—are we ready to give up the repre- 
sentative principle in government. We are departing from 
these principles to-day. Going away from what Franklin and 
the fathers thought was wise, into the untried fields of direct 
voting, direct primaries, direct work of every kind by the 
people. Are we sure where we shall end by these changes? I 
recall very well the man who was a by-word in my boyhood— 
all of whose troubles came through a new fender he bought for 
his home. It is a homely story but it carries a lesson. Etwas 
bought this fender, but when he placed it in front of his fire- 
place the mantel did not seem right, and so the mantel was 
changed and that brought a change in the wainscoting and the 
change in that room went into the hall and finally the whole 
house had to be changed and Etwas’s house ended up in a 
sheriff’s sale. We are tinkering with these changes and one 
change is the father of unexpected other changes. I think 
there is nothing that has happened in our national life that has 
so distressed the minds of thoughtful Americans as the per- 
sonal conflict into which our only two living holders of our 
highest office have been drawn during the last few months. 
The partisans of each have blamed the other for this unhappy 
occurrence. Has it ever occurred to you that neither of the 
two men can be justly charged with what we have already re- 
corded? -Has it occurred to you that no other president has 
been placed in this position and that the placing of these two 
men in it has been the result of the changes that are taking 
place in our constitutional form of government? When the 
people require that the principles of the old representative 
system of presidential nominations shall be done away with 
—a system by the way that in a hundred years gave us no 
president of whom the nation was ashamed—and that the men 
seeking the high office of president of the United States shall 
be forced on the hustings by the presidential primary, do we 
need any more signal and striking example of the unlooked 
for changes which change may bring to us without our 
wishing ? 
31 
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Moreover, by representation the true representative becomes 
impressed with the responsibility of not only representing the 
majority that chose him, but of the under-dog in the fight— 
the minority, whose representative he is, as a part of the 
people. And history proves not only the right of the minority 
to be protected, but the majority’s need that a minority be pro- 
tected. There is no institution in the administration of 
justice to my mind of greater value than trial by jury. It is 
the tribunal of the people and in spite of its occasional miscar- 
riages the vast majority of its verdicts are right. But if a 
majority of seven were to settle its verdict, I would lose my 
faith in it for the enforced agreement of the other five is the 
leaven that enables it to work justice to all and malice to none. 
And a little reflection shows that minorities are often the 
people’s safeguards, that time and experience are needed to 
indicate a minority’s view, indeed, that those great words, 
“ government of the people, by the people and for the people ” 
had, in the mind of Lincoln, a meaning far deeper than the 
mere words convey. For, mark you, those words were used 
by him on a higher plane than a mere question of majority. 
He called his countrymen to “here highly resolve” and that 
“under God” government of the people, by the people and 
for the people should not perish. And what was this highly 
resolved purpose of Lincoln? His own experience tells the 
story, for Lincoln was a man not of majorities, but of minor- 
ities. There never was any more direct appeal to the judg- 
ment of the people than the great question which Abraham 
Lincoln submitted to the people of Illinois in his contest with 
Douglass. From one end of that state to another, with an ab- 
sence of all passion, with an appeal to reason, with every 
wealth of light and instruction and intense earnestness, Lin- 
coln presented the great issue of all ages to the people of IIli- 
nois for their determination. But when the votes came the 
great champion of human liberty found the majority, swept 
away by the prevailing spirit of the hour, was against him. 
He, too, for the time being was despised and rejected of men 
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by a triumphant majority and Lincoln and his minority went 
down to defeat. But though the majority was against him, 
truth still remained unchanged, for the real question was not 
of men but of principle. And to Lincoln in his minority, as 
to many a man in the loneliness of isolated dissent, came that 
needed assurance that, “in. such a controversy the majority 
principle has no legitimate place. Where the weapon is rea- 
son and not force, there is no magic in a multitude of suf- 
frages. Opinions are to be weighed, not numbered, and if 
they will not bear the test of reason, it is morally impossible 
that they stand as law.” So, too, in the election of 1860, Lin- 
coln, while elected, represented but a mere minority. The 
combined votes of Douglass and Breckinridge, all of whom 
were against him, constituted a great majority of the nation. 
In the election of 1864, Lincoln was again the representative 
of a minority, for the principles he stood for would not then 
have commanded a support of a majority north and south, had 
all his countrymen voted. But who will say that Lincoln and 
his minority were wrong, and that Judge Douglass and his 
majority were right? The Athenians had among their many 
statutes one dedicated to “time which vindicates,” and of one 
of his noblest characters John Bunyan had only to say, “ But 
Patience was willing to wait.” Truly time and patience, and 
not the recklessness of majorities, are the guardians of minor- 
ity principles. 

And now a closing thought. Franklin lived through one of 
those great eras of flux and change—those days of radical 
transition, through which men and nations march or flounder in 
their onward progress. His was a period of tremendous change. 
The science of government—for it is a science and as such 
worthy of the most thoughtful study—was slowly but irresist- 
ibly changing. The autocracy of place and birth and class 
were crumbling away and all the people were awakening to 
the possibilities of self-government. The absolutism of hered- 
ity, the dogmatism of religion, the selfishness of nations, were 
all being subjected to the scrutiny of a dawning patriotism 
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and a growing conviction of individual right. The flames of 
genius burned high, the problems of the present were being 
illuminated by a thoughtful study of the past. And through 
the flame and fervor and fusing of awakening ardent brains 
came the birth and ordering of new conditions. It was a 
great time for new ideas and the call was for great men. 
These conditions existed in the old as well as in the new world. 
But how different the outcome. Germany, lacking any cen- 
tral, towering figure; unblessed by any broad, unifying po- 
litical impulse and cursed by the selfishness of a score of 
petty sovereigns, fell back into the stagnation of stolid indif- 
ference to await the era of inspiration that came a century 
later. France, delirious with the new liberty of man which, 
untempered by dependence on God, swept her into the license 
of the Revolution, misled by the selfish leadership of a false 
prophet, who built an empire on the sacrificed blood of misled 
patriots, drifted back into a century of hopeless indifference. 
content with nothing, but accepting everything. England, 
closing her eyes to the reasonable requests of her greatest col- 
ony and misled by the ignorance of a stubborn monarch and 
an imbecile ministry, succeeded on the one hand in losing her 
American colonial possessions in the new world, while in the 
old world Napoleon falsely vaunting himself as the evangel of 
this reawakened spirit of liberty and progress cunningly drove 
England into a spirit of antagonism to all that was new 
simply because it was new and into a blind devotion to all that 
was old simply because it was old. And so it came about that 
the splendid new spirit that swept over Europe, a spirit that 
should have been its civic regeneration, a spirit that called 
LaFayette and Steuben, Pulaski and Kosciousko, Robert 
Morris from Liverpool and Albert Gallatin from Switzer- 
land, to this side of the ocean, grasped few of its possibilities 
because that spirit spent itself in blind gropings in a wilder- 
ness of leaderless wanderings. In such times and in such 
seething periods of unrest, a weak man may turn a nation into 
a mob, but it takes a great man to keep a nation from be- 
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coming a mob. And therein lay the difference of outcome on 
this side the Atlantic from this epoch of unrest. It was the 
far-seeing vision of such men as Franklin and the fathers— 
wise beyond their day and generation—who led the people by 
the path of sane and sensible self-control in the new order of 
government. It takes the great need, the great crisis, the 
great call of a great people, to create great men and to the 
new world’s great, heart-deep cry for leadership, Providence 
in its own time answered then as it has always answered since 
when the cry ascends. What a glorious roll of those immor- 
tals answered as the nation’s call sounded. With reverence 
we look up to the long line of the fathers, who each to that 
clarion call answered—Adsum—Here am I—Washington, 
Franklin, Adams, Jefferson, of the Revolution, who gave us 
the Constitution with our country; Marshall and Webster, 
whose united efforts made that Constitution a living reality; 
Lincoln and Grant, who kept us, thank God, a united people 
under it. 

Another period of widespread flux and change is upon us 
to-day and not upon us alone but upon the whole world. The 
times are pregnant with unrest and the labors of travail are 
upon us. The great economic, commercial, social and other 
changes that invention, expansion, centralization have brought 
about, perplex, dumfound, dishearten us. We are just awak- 
ening to them and as yet we do not know how to meet them. 
But the unrest of this great people is an unrest for construc- 
tion and not for destruction and, thank God, an unrest that 
honestly hungers for leadership and light. The call of the 
nation to-day is for trusted guiding, and the lack of the nation 
is our inability to answer that cry. Can we doubt it will be 
answered? The past of our country bids us have no doubt as 
to its future. The years of colonial struggle and unrest ended 
in Franklin and Washington. The many years of seething 
uncertainty through our pre-civil war era ended in Lincoln, 
and our present era of unsettled and unsettling unrest must 
end in leaders that will speak to the nation as these great men 
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of the past have spoken, not in volumes of words that are as 
unheeded as they are soon forgotten, but in words and counsel 
which, like the revolutionary fathers, shall ring true a cen- 
tury after they are spoken, in words of wise and sane counsel 
and warning that our children’s children shall rise up and 
call blessed a century hence. I came across lately some words 
of Sydney Lanier’s, penned just after the Civil War, but 
which strikingly and prophetically voice the unspoken yearn- 
ings of the nation’s heart to-day. Lanier was looking forward 
to that sad, hopeless era of reconstruction ahead of the south- 
land and for which Lincoln, the South’s truest and bravest 
friend, was most needed. He must have had the martyred 
president in mind when he wrote: “TI have been wondering 
where we are to get a great man that will be tall enough to see 
over the whole country and to direct that vast undoing of 
things which have to be accomplished in a few years. It is a 
situation in which mere cleverness will not begin to work. 
The horizon of cleverness is too limited; it does not embrace 
enough of the place of man, to enable a merely clever politi- 
cian such as those in which we abound, to lead matters prop- 
erly at this juncture. The vast generosities which whirl a 
small revenge out of the way as the winds whirl a leaf; the 
awful integrity which will pay a debt twice rather than allow 
the faintest flicker of suspicion about it; the splendid indig- 
nations which are also tender compassions and will in one 
moment be hustling the money changers out of the Temple and 
in the next be preaching love to them from the steps of it; 
where are we to find these? It is time for a man to arise who 
is a man.” 

My friends, here in this twentieth century the American 
nation, waiting for a leadership, groping in uncertainty, be- 
wildered by new questions, beset by false prophets, says, with 
Lanier, “It is time for a man to arise who is a man.” When 
Providence and the unfolding of time shall answer that call, 
is hidden from our ken, but that time and that Providence we 
can await with a fortitude and a faith born of the conviction 
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that the study of the lives and teachings of Franklin and these 
great men of the past will in good time recall us to sure and 
safe and sane paths, born of a stern resolve that these great 
and wise men shall not have builded this great nation only to 
be undone by lesser minds and weaker men and a profound 
faith that, as in the past so now and hereafter, when the na- 
tion is prepared for leadership, the nation’s leader has and 
always will be found. And with no misgivings but a grounded 
faith that this nation’s mission to its own people and to all 
humanity, the mission of the standard bearer of constitution- 
ally limited government, let us march forward to the high 
destinies, awaiting us in that spirit in which Lincoln faced the 
greatest human task ever allotted to man, when in his first 
inaugural he said, “‘ My countrymen, one and all, think calmly 
and well on this whole subject. Nothing valuable can be lost 
by taking time. If there be an object to hurry any of you in 
hot haste to a step which you would never take deliberately, 
that object will be frustrated by taking time, but no good ob- 
ject can be frustrated by it. Intelligence, patriotism, Chris- 
tianity, and a firm reliance on Him who has never yet for- 
saken this favored land are still competent to adjust in the 
best way all our present difficulties.” 








III. 


THE ANNIVERSARY SERMON.? 


ELLIS N. KREMER, 
‘*Ye are complete in him.’’ Colossians 2: 10. 


The first meaning of the text is that Jesus Christ is the 
source of all moral strength and spiritual grace. All princi- 
palities and powers derive authority and strength from Him, 
for He is their head. ll believers receive life, truth and 
power from Him, for He is the “fulness of the Godhead bod- 
ily.” Principalities and powers stand related to Him as 
spiritual beings for He is divine; believers stand related to 
Him as human beings, for He is divinehuman. He is the 
full source of all virtue. As the touch of His garment gave life 
to the dying woman, the touch of faith gives life to the soul. 
Such is the conviction of the apostle, elsewhere declared, and 
here summed up in the words of the text, “ Ye are complete 
in Him.” 

The immediate purpose of the text may have been to re- 
lieve the mind of the Church at Colosse concerning the ob- 
servance of rites, ceremonies and legal restrictions pertaining 
to the Jewish faith. All these have been fulfilled in Christ. 
The spiritual benefit which attached to their observance is 
now offered through union with Him. But the text shows the 
attitude of St. Paul towards education. He presents Jesus 
Christ as the true source of knowledge, and the one in whom 
all wisdom and scholarship are to find their completion, if it 
is to be found at all. 

+The Anniversary Sermon preached in the First Reformed Church at 
Lancaster, Pa., on Sunday, June 9, 1912, by the Rev. Ellis N. Kremer, 


D.D., pastor of Salem Reformed Church, Harrisburg, Pa., at the opening 
of the Charter Anniversary of Franklin and Marshall College. 
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The whole epistle centers itself in Christ. He is the active 
principle of creation, “for by Him were created all things 
whether they be thrones or dominions or principalities or 
powers: all things were created by Him and for Him, and He 
is before all things, for by Him all things consist.” He is the 
head of the body, the Church, “for it pleased the Father that 
in Him should all fulness dwell.” He is the source of recon- 
ciliation, “ having made peace through the blood of His cross.” 
He is the spoiler of adverse powers. He is the true source of 
ethical life, its substance and determining force, as contrasted 
with man-made rules of conduct such as “touch not, taste 
not, handle not.” He is the life of the believer, the example 
and inspiration of righteous living. He is the source and ob- 
ject of knowledge because in Him are all the hidden treasures 
of wisdom and knowledge. 

In this epistle the apostle evidently had in mind the in- 
struction of believers. He knew that instruction is an ethical 
force because it eventually affects the will; that therefore it 
must have a true end and object in view; that the facts. of 
knowledge must be rightly related to the end and object of 
knowledge. “Beware lest any man spoil you through philos- 
ophy and vain deceit after the traditions of men, after the 
rudiments of the world, and not after Christ.” Whatever the 
apostle may have meant by the term “philosophy,” we are 
certainly at liberty to regard it as including human systems 
of thought and instruction and to take the text as showing 
the attitude of the apostle towards education. It is true as to 
education in the time of the apostle, has been true ever since, 
and is true now that Jesus Christ is the true center of educa- 
tion of whatever kind. The words of the text set Him forth 
as such, as truly as He is set forth as the object of faith in the 
words, ‘“ Looking unto Jesus, the Author and finisher of our 
faith, who for the joy that was set before Him, endured the 
cross, despising the shame and is set down at the right-hand of 
God.” 

In describing human philosophy as tending to spoil the be- 
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liever, the Apostle is not opposed to education. He had a 
large view of human knowledge as attained in the schools, and 
reveals in his letters the advantage he derived from educa- 
tion. Nor is the Church against education; she is “the 
mother of schools.” The Apostle gives the true objective 
center around which all knowledge should revolve and by 
which thought should be directed and determined. Of Christ 
he says, “It pleased the Father that in Him should all fulness 
dwell,” and that “ He is our wisdom.” 

Education, as the word indicates, is the drawing out or de- 
velopment of latent powers within us. All normal beings pos- 
sess these powers; not all, however, realize them. 

‘“Perhaps in this neglected spot is laid 
Some heart once pregnant with celestial fire; 
Hands that the rod of empire might have swayed, 
Or waked to ecstasy the living lyre, 
But Knowledge to their eyes her ample page 
Rich with the spoils of time did ne’er unroll; 


Chill penury repressed their noble rage, 
And froze the genial current of their soul.’’ 


Such realization demands the impartation of knowledge. 
Knowledge is to the mind what meat and drink are to the body. 
The process of mental growth by eating and drinking knowl- 
edge can not be fully discerned or described; we feel it, how- 
ever, and see it by results. It affords the best illustration of 
the mystical words of Jesus, “Except ye eat the flesh of the 
Son of Man, and drink His blood ye have no life in you.” As 
the mind lays hold of truth, faith lays hold of the actual Christ. 
In a certain sense we may be said to eat and drink knowledge, 
and by that process we grow. 

Mere human philosophy is “ vain deceit” as regards the true 
object of knowledge; it is “traditions of men” because it 
lacks the revelation of God; it is but “rudiments” because 
disconnected with absolute truth. It cannot sound the depths 
nor reach the heights possible to human thought and purpose. 
It has its own honored place in human development. Philos- 
ophy, science, literature and art have their respective. fields. 
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It is not the first purpose of the Christian religion to teach 
them; nor are they of themselves opposed to the Christian re- 
ligion. The heavens are stretched out before the gaze of the 
astronomer for his study, and the vegetable kingdom appeals 
to the botanist, without respect to his attitude towards Christ. 
“The Kingdom of Heaven is not meats and drinks”; neither 
is it mathematics, music, nor painting. But the Kingdom of 
Heaven affects all these. Not one, or all of them, can complete 
the scholar. ‘Ye are complete in Him.” While man can- 
not by searching find out God, yet finding God through Jesus 
Christ who reveals Him, his attainments in earthly knowl- 
edge become enriched, enobled, and complete, because truly 
centered and he himself becomes more like God. The man 
who loves his fellowman becomes like God in the sphere of 
affection ; the man who knows becomes like God in the sphere 
of wisdom; but he who in Christ loves his fellowman, and he 
who in Christ knows, become complete in love and knowledge, 
because they are in Him who is both wisdom and love. 
The proper development of the mind demands sound knowl- 
edge—accurate, full and rightly related. False philosophy 
leads to false reasoning and false action. Hence the impor- 
tance of the teacher. The true teacher is the most important 


factor in education. He is not only an instructor. He gives _ 


himself to the pupil. His spirit enters into communion with 
them. He lives himself into them. Because he lives they 
live also. In accordance with the oneness of mind and heart 
holding between the teacher and pupil the spirit of the teacher 
apprehends the pupil and is in turn apprehended by him. 
Nevin: lived and yet lives in his pupils. Rauch could be dis- 
cerned in those who came under the influence of his culture 
and thought. The men of this institution are perpetuating 
themselves in the youth who come under their care. 

The great teacher is our Lord Jesus Christ. He is in Him- 
self the highest and noblest appeal to the imagination, the 
source of wisdom for the understanding and the perfect ex- 
ample for the will. He gives Himself to the believer and in 
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the deepest sense, because He lives we live also. Even where 
this complete relation of union with Christ does not exist be- 
tween the pupil and the Savior, yet Christian education has 
this over mere human education: the instruction given and 
knowledge imparted are properly centered and they furnish 
the mind with the true principle of thought and action. The 
reason Christ is the true center of human knowledge is be- 
cause He is the truth. The mind demands truth as its object, 
and all education moves on the belief that it has the truth. 
Christ declares Himself to be the truth. He is the way to the 
Father because He is the truth and the life. 

Truth is the harmonious activity of understanding and will, 
determined by a true object; he that “ heareth these sayings of 
mine and doeth them, I shall liken him unto a wise man”; 
hearing, knowing with approval, and doing, determined by the 
sayings of Christ. To hear the sayings of Christ, to know the 
word of God demands that there is such a word, and that the 
sayings of Christ are true. Hearing them and approving them 
is partial truth; hearing and living them is the truth. 

Truth is the harmony and agreement of the idea] and the 
real. To use a homely illustration we say of the carpenter’s 
square warped by heat, it is not true. That is, the idea of the 
square is not realized in the actual tool. Jesus said, “I came 
not to do mine own will but the will of Him that sent me.” 
Here is the ideal, viz., conformity of life to the will of God. 
Of Him God says: “This is my beloved Son in whom I am 
well pleased.” Here is the reality witnessed to by God Him- 
self. In this respect Jesus is the truth because the ideal of 
His life and mission are realized in Himself. As man, Christ 
is the truth, because He is the realization of the divine ideal 
of humanity. Nature, of which He is part, finds in Him its 
true head, and best interpreter. The facts of knowledge lie 
back of their discovery. In so far as these facts are rightly 
discerned, and the expression of them is clear and complete, 
the instruction will be good. The expression is human; the 
original idea realized in nature is divine. When such expres- 
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sion moves in harmony with the spirit and mind of Christ, 
whether in book or oral instruction, it is complete, because 
knowledge has found its head. He is complementary to and 
in agreement with truth in all forms, and the true key to 
knowledge. Education is not complete until its knee has bowed 
to Him and its tongue confessed Jesus Christ to be Lord to 
the glory of God the Father. 

The evidence of this is clearly seen in the history of edu- 
cation. The world’s greatest thinkers and scholars, empire 
builders and statesmen have acknowledged the supremacy of 
Christ. His spirit has illumined and elevated the school. 
In music, painting and sculpture, He has been the greatest 
inspirer of all. In the change of laws and customs for the 
betterment of man, the products always of mental and ethical 
fermentation and progress, His spirit has ruled wherever such 
changes have been enduring. We do not withhold the meed of 
praise due to great and noble men who have wrought for the 
betterment of man without having the mind and the spirit of 
Christ. Christian, infidel and Jew have sacrificed and la- 
bored for liberty of thought, speech and person. But where 
Christ has been exalted and his spirit followed, there have been 
the greatest triumphs of freedom. That the full contents of 
His being, and of His relation to human education and prog- 
ress, have been apprehended, no one will claim. Christianity 
means progress. But there is much so-called progress to-day, 
which is simply going back to old issues, or no real issues at 
all. They seem new because resurrected from the buried past 
and galvanized into a sort of life by boldness of statement and 
assumption of superior knowledge or virtue. That which is 
really new never shouts at present conditions nor despises the 
results of past thought and action. It moves onward with the 
patience of the Lord, and seeks amidst the Babel voices of the 
world to hear His voice in the inner man and to see His ma- 
jestic steppings in human history. That this may be done 
reverently, positively and for the betterment of man calls for 
a scholarship centering itself in Him, and a faith which says 
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with Peter of old: “Lord to whom shall we go, Thou hast the 
words of eternal life and we believe and are sure that thou art 
the Christ, the Son of the living God.” 

In claiming that education must be Christian to be true, we 
simply assert the superiority of the Christian religion, for all 
education has to do with religion. The philosophies and 
schools of the past were religious. The highest teachers hon- 
ored their gods, or feeling their insufficiency longed for a higher 
revelation. Plato’s cry, “Oh that the gods would show them- 
selves to men,” and Isaiah’s prayer, “Oh that Thou wouldst 
rend the Heavens and come down,” have been answered. That 
ery of the past coming from the hungry souls of seekers after 
God is an emphasis to the declaration of Paul, “Ye are com- 
plete in Him.” They felt their incompleteness, longed after 
a greater fulness, and saw that this could come from God only. 
The insufficiency of human attainment without God is as fully 
set forth in their cry as the completeness of man in Christ is 
set forth in the text. We recognize the fact that there are 
schools, which, while they have been founded by christian 
benevolence, and have been largely maintained in the same 
way, are not such institutions as the statement of the text de- 
mands. They are affected by christianity, it is true, and 
while their science and philosophy have no place for Him as a 
revelation, His spirit to a greater or less extent touches their 
life. But what the nation needs is not so much institutions 
and men touched by ‘he spirit of Christ, and outwardly af- 
fected by Him, but christian institutions and christian men. 
Imagine for a moment all our christian institutions blotted 
out of existence, and yet all the non-christian triumphs of 
learning and art preserved, then would human life become a 
desolation and waste until the spirit of God would brood upon 
the face of the deep, and God once more pronounce His word, 
“Let there be light.” Through all the christian centuries the 
true light shineth. He is the light of the world. In Him is 
found the formative principle of truth which, while it is a de- 
fence against agnosticism, doubt and despair, calls for the 
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freest and fullest investigation and the most profound thought. 
He ever invites the closest search and ever remains more than 
the closest searcher of truth can find. But animated by His 
spirit the student will find a deeper meaning in every branch 
of human knowledge and culture, and in His light he shall see 
light. Wherever He is accepted He asserts Himself by His 
divine power and headship. He supplies the need of the hu- 
man spirit by His own fulness. His pure and holy mind il- 
lumines and determines human thought, as by His Holy 
obedience and sacrifice He calls forth and directs human love. 
We are complete in Him as to all knowledge and culture, be- 
cause ruled by His spirit, knowledge and culture are rightly 
related to God and man. As the living personal truth He 
touches and determines all forms of truth and brings to actual 
fulfillment the ideal as this originally existed in the mind of 
God, and was projected in nature by the act of creation. The 
earth shook and darkness fell at the noonday hour when He 
died, for He is the Lord of nature; the fleecy clouds were His 
chariot when He ascended, for nature rejoiced in the triumph 
of its Head. The mind and soul of man are filled with a new 
vision of wisdom and glory when He is seen as one like unto 
ourselves. He belongs to us, and we belong to Him. No na- 
tion or people can claim Him, for He is a light to lighten the 
Gentiles and the glory of God’s people Israel. Man and woman, 
bond and free, Jew and Gentile, are in Him bound together 
as one, and are complete in Him who unites all to God. 

On the principle of Christian education, and with a full 
sense of its necessity, Franklin College was founded 125 years 
ago. United with Marshall College the institution has mani- 
fested as one of its most distinctive characteristics, an educa- 
tion centering in Jesus Christ, the brightness of the Father’s 
glory and the express image of His person. In addition to 
this, however, there was another distinction—it was an insti- 
tution for Germans. In this respect the institution has had a 
field of usefulness of great significance to the development of 
American Christianity. The Reformed and Lutheran 
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Churches, both original churches of the Reformation, have a 
genius and spirit much alike in many things. They differed 
from other forms of christianity which prevailed in our state 
and nation a century ago. An emphasis on the sacraments, on 
christian nurture, on the educational principle in the chris- 
tian life and a distinctive freedom of thought and investiga- 
tion, made them appear to other Churches a peculiar people. 
“Book Christians” they were sometimes called. Especially 
was this true of the Reformed Church in the early period of 
its first educational institution. These two bodies were the 
mediators and interpreters of German Protestant religious life 
and thought. Not by translation of German systems of phi- 
losophy and dogmatics into the English tongue. In this re 
spect their work was less efficient than it might have been. 
But they had the German life and spirit and these came to be 
expressed by these denominational bodies in American thought 
and life. The old spirit of the German Reformation came 
to a new birth on American soil. Only thus could it meet the 
full need of the American Church. In this work our own in- 
stitution was especially active, and while its free investiga- 
tion, and its clear assertion of fundamental truth, exposed it 
to misunderstanding here, it commanded the respect and 
awakened inquiry, as Mercersburg theology and philosophy, 
in the universities of Europe. 

There is that in the German which leads him to adapt him- 
self to new surroundings and yet to preserve his own distinc- 
tive German thought and feeling. To whatever foreign gov- 
ernment he has transferred himself, he has been most ready to 
render his service and affection. His new home is his present 
home, and home to the German means much more than it does 
to some other nationalities. The spirit of freedom which en- 
tered so largely into the birth and development of Protestant- 
ism, and the sense of legal obligation developed under the con- 
ditions of life existing in his native country, made this an ac- 
ceptable land, and made him a good citizen. No body of for- 
eigners transferred their allegiance and devotion to this land 
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more fully than did the German. In the war for the preser- 
vation of the Union 175,000 foreign Germans enlisted in our 
army; 48 per cent. of the Union army were farmers. When 
we remember how large is the representation of Germans and 
those of German extraction in farming life, we can readily 
see that the number of enlistments of Germans and the sons 
of Germans must have been immense. The great body of this 
people originally came to our land under the dominating hope 
and purpose of finding a larger freedom in religion as well as 
for civil liberty and better opportunities for themselves and 
their families. They brought their Bibles, hymn _ books, 
prayer books and catechisms with them. In our state they 
were the first to print and distribute religious literature. To 
all their work they brought a willing mind and spirit, a self- 
sacrifice and devotion as modest as it was beautiful. Con- 
scious of the difficulties they had to overcome, as to language, 
social position, religious peculiarities, customs different from 
and in some respects at variance with the accepted customs of 
their neighbors, they nevertheless had one great advantage in 
the fact that their religious services, and pastoral oversight, 
were under the leadership of men trained in the universities ; 
men of broad and sound learning. Schlatter, Hendel and 
Muhlenberg, whose names among others appear in Dr. Dubbs’s 
history of Franklin College, were men whose worth was freely 
acknowledged in their own day, and whose names are yet held 
in esteem and affectionate remembrance. We know not to 
what extent the dead in Christ can participate in earthly 
scenes. Our liturgy has reverently assumed to say that the 
great cloud of witnesses are looking down upon us from the 
Heavenly Kingdom. If this be so, it may be that they share 
with us the joy of this occasion. If they do, one thing we 
know, that in the spirit of thanksgiving they will unite in say- 
ing, Not unto us, O Lord, not unto us, but unto Thy name, 
give glory. 

May the blessing of the triune God rest on our beloved in- 
stitution; may its teachers ever be men whose freedom of 
82 
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thought, while it leads them into fearless investigation, may 
be tempered by reverence for the past and unshaken faith and 
allegiance to Him who is the truth. Then shall the celebration 
of this day be but one of many to come. May we cherish the 
memory of the fathers, the fruits of whose labors we now en- 
joy. Many of them were personally known to him who speaks. 
The remembrance of their faith and hope and pious labors, 
their hard toil, their confidence in the day of small things, 
which became greater things by reason of their self-sacrifice, 
zeal and devotion, shall ever abide with us as a rich legacy and 
inspiration. 

Above all may those who go forth from this institution bring 
their learning to the feet of Him who is the truth, and the 
greater their knowledge, learning and power, the greater will 
be their joy, when they can say, “ Thou art worthy O Lord to 
receive glory and honor and blessing, for Thou hast created 
all things and for Thy pleasure they are and were created.” 

















IV. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN.’ 
HON, GEO. F. BAER. 


The celebration of the 125th year of the founding of Frank- 
lin College to-day takes the place of the customary exercises 
of Commencement Day. 

The Act of Incorporation, passed March 10, 1787, de- 
clares: 

“That there shall be and hereby is erected and established 
in the said borough of Lancaster in the county of Lancaster in 
this State, a college and charity school for the instruction of 
youth in the German, English, Latin, Greek and other learned 
languages, in theology and in the useful arts, sciences and 
literature, the style, title and constitution of which college 
shall be as is hereinafter set forth, that is to say: 

“First: From a profound respect for the talents, virtues 
and services to mankind in general, but more especially to this 
country, of his excellency, Benjamin Franklin, Esquire, presi- 
dent of the supreme executive council, the said college shall 
be and hereby is denominated ‘ Franklin College.’ ” 

This is a challenge to us for all time to honor the memory, 
the talents, the virtues and the services of Benjamin Franklin. 

It is impossible to define the qualifications which exalt men 
to the limited company of the most famous men of the world. 
The roll of the great men girdles the earth; but the names of 
the few, who by common consent, are the most famous, can be 
written on a short scroll. In most cases the “fame that all 
hunt after in their lives, lives registered upon the brazen 


*The address of the presiding officer, the Hon. Geo. F. Baer, LL.D., 
at the Charter Anniversary of Franklin and Marshall College held at the 
Fulton Opera House, Lancaster, Pa., June 13, 1912. 
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tombs,” or is sepulchered in ponderous tomes, only to be resur- 
rected by scholarly research. 

In general, universal fame comes only to great poets and 
writers who give utterance to great thoughts that appeal to 
men without limitation as to time or race; to warriors and 
statesmen, whose deeds have created epochs in the history of 
the world, or to great teachers and discoverers who have added 
to the knowledge, the progress and the comfort of mankind. 

In our day no one hesitates to rank Benjamin Franklin 
among the very great men of the earth, or to give him the 
second place in the American Pantheon. 

His place was already assigned to him while living. His 
eapacity for doing so many things well was so remarkable that 
had he been a younger man at the outbreak of the Revolution, 
it is highly probable he would have taken the first place. We 
smile at the jealousy of the men of his day; but such rivalry 
always has and always will exist between actors in great strug- 
gles. We, perhaps, marvel at the indiscretion of John Adams 
in complaining—years after the death of Washington and 
‘Franklin—of the eternal puffing and trumpeting of Washing- 
ton and Franklin to the detriment of other greater men he 
names. Curiously enough in his list of greater men he omits 
the name of one who is given the third place—Washington, 
Franklin and Jefferson—an immortal trio which the judg- 
ment of time has made an exclusive group. 

To the extent that the records of men have been preserved, 
perhaps the world has not produced a more remarkable man 
‘than Benjamin Franklin. A poor printer boy, with no edu- 
cational advantages, other than those of a grammar school, in 
the hours he could steal from manual toil and sleep, he edu- 
cated himself so as to be worthy of and to receive from the 
most noted universities the highest literary degrees conferred 
on college-bred men. In his day neither industry nor frugal- 
ity were despised. There was no limitation on work. Then 
no one in virtue’s garb taught men to hate prosperity and the 
conduct and effort which create it, and no foolish law-makers 
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restrained by penal laws the natural right of man to work as 
long and as hard as he pleases. 

When we recall how much this self-educated man accom- 
plished, it may perhaps create some doubt as to the wisdom of 
our modern plan of making education so cheap. The struggle 
and sacrifice which develops men seem no longer necessary 
under our philanthropic schemes of education. 

His capacity and energy in providing for the defense of the 
state indicate qualities that belong to great military chief- 
tains. His management of the affairs of the colonies as their 
agent at the British court is a marvelous story of good sense 
and tact. At times neither colony nor king’s government fully 
trusted him. But he gained a reputation for wisdom, and had 
so strongly presented the justness of the colonies’ contentions 
that throughout the long struggle of the Revolution there was 
a party of strong men in England favorable to the colonies. 

When the time for separation came, Franklin, already grown 
old, was the Nestor of the chieftains. 

His long residence abroad gave him a clear conception of 
European politics. The friendship of France, the rival and 
political enemy of Great Britain, was the key to the situation. 

His conduct and influence in securing and holding the 
hearty sympathy and support of the king and the people of 
France for so many years, until victory was won, is a story of 
successful diplomacy, so brilliant and fascinating that in all 
time men will marvel at it. 

Returning to Pennsylvania, he was unanimously (when he 
was nearly 80 years of age) made governor at a time when to 
be governor of Pennsylvania was a high honor, involving high 
character, great wisdom and unselfish service. The official 
title was President of the Supreme Executive Council. He 
held this office at the time Franklin College was founded. 

He helped to frame the constitution of Pennsylvania, and 
the constitution of the United States. These are only a few of 
his greater achievements. He could well say: “I have done 
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the state some service, and they know it.” As a statesman and 
a patriot he was peerless. 

It has always seemed to me that the goddess of good fortune 
watched over Franklin. The most practical of philosophers— 
eternally exalting work, thrift and self-denial; despising lux- 
ury, crying out against all manner of extravagance and pro- 
fligacy in the family or in the state; turning everything to 
some practical account; a utilitarian even to the extent that 
his love for a woman did not outweigh the absence of a dowry, 
how he would have rejoiced to see this day! He did not fore- 
see that his electrical discoveries would develop the most potent 
practical force in the world. Standing with eager anticipa- 
tion in a shed watching his kite, no searcher for truth ever 
knew a happier sensation than that which thrilled the heart of 
Franklin when the current from the thunderbolt revealed “the 
sameness of lightning and electricity.” 

The wizard scientists have been working since Franklin’s 
day. Behold the new uses of electricity! Telegraph, tele- 
phone, electric light, electric cars, electric motors, electric 
power in common use everywhere; one of the most practical 
and useful of all discoveries; and the wizards tell us that it 
doth not yet appear what it shall be. But the beginning was 
Franklin’s kite experiment. 

How does it come to pass that this great man should become 
interested with the citizens of this state of German birth or 
extraction to such an extent as to be a potential factor in the 
endowment of a German college and charity school denomi- 
nated “ Franklin College.” 

Franklin was a typical New Englander and when he moved 
to Pennsylvania he perhaps met for the first time the Ger- 
mans who had migrated from Germany to Pennsylvania. He 
neither understood the character nor the language of these 
people, and he jumped to the conclusion that they were ig- 
norant boors. On several occasions he joined with the Eng- 
lish colonists, who feared the ultimate supremacy of the Ger- 
mans, in denouncing them as a class of people who were not 
desirable. In one of his addresses he said: “ Why should the 
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Palatine boors be suffered to swarm in our settlements, and 
by herding together establish their language and manners to 
the exclusion of ours.” 

Franklin, in a very short time, formed a different opinion 
of the Germans; and when the great struggle came in 1776, 
his appeal to the Germans to join in securing the Declaration 
of Independence was not made in vain, and the Germans in 
Pennsylvania became potential factors in securing the vote of 
Pennsylvania for the Declaration of Independence. 

After the success of the Revolutionary War he fully ap- 
preciated the worth of the Germans. He was the leader in 
the movement to establish a German college, and contributed 
a considerable sum of money to its endowment. 

The preamble to the charter clearly states that it was to be 
a public recognition. It contains these words of high praise: 

“Whereas the citizens of this State of German birth or ex- 
traction eminently contributed by their industry, economy and 
public virtues to raise the State to its present happiness and 
prosperity.” 

The purpose of the college was stated to be: 

“The preservation of the principles of the christian relig- 
ion and our Republican form of government . . . to educate 
a succession of youth who by being enabled fully to under- 
stand the grounds of both may be led the more zealously to 
practice the one and the more strenuously to defend the other.” 

It is no idle boast to say that Franklin College prior to and 
since its consolidation with Marshall College has steadfastly 
striven to maintain these high ideals. The progress advocated 
has been one of evolution and not revolution. Thoroughly 
Americanized, the Pennsylvania Germans nevertheless respect 
the birthplace of their ancestors. They appreciate the virtues 
and high character of the Teutonic peoples. With one accord 
we can assure his Excellency, the distinguished Ambassador 
of the Great German Empire that in this land of liberty and 
law they have not lost their Teutonic faith, Teutonic rever- 
ence, Teutonic courage. 

READING, Pa. 
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V 
THE FIRST PRESIDENT OF FRANKLIN COLLEGE? 


Rk. C. SCHIEDT. 


We have just listened with bated breath to the wonderful 
story of modern German city building. It was a splendid 
testimonial of the progressive spirit of one of the foremost 
of modern races. Most of us assembled here this morning are 
members of the same stock, proud of our inheritance and ever 
ready to proclaim to the world our right and bounden duty to 
rejoice in everything German which makes for the betterment 
of the human race. It is therefore but natural that we should 
celebrate the 125th anniversary of an event in American his- 
tory which marks an epoch in the German pioneer work of 
American civilization. We are proud of our Pilgrim Fathers 
who more than two centuries ago set foot on American soil. 
They were men of heroic mold, braving on fragile vessels the 
storms and dangers of a treacherous sea with no other induce- 
ment before them than the promise of freedom in an unknown 
wilderness. Their home land was in ruins, materially bank- 
rupt and intellectually in bondage. The natural highways of 
commerce along the Rhine, the North and Baltic seas lay 
desolate, the once powerful cities of the Hausa Bund had de- 
generated into mere shadows of their former glory, citizen- 
ship had become petrified into a system of castes and privileges 
and their language had lost the dignity and purity it pos- 

An address delivered by Professor R. C. Schiedt, A.M., Ph.D., Se.D., 
at the Charter Anniversary of Franklin and Marshall College held at the 
Fulton Opera House, in Lancaster, Pa., on Thursday, June 13, 1912. 
The main data of this paper are derived from Professor J. W. Harsh- 
berger’s article on Miihlenberg in his book The Botanists of Philadelphia 
and their Work, Philadelphia, 1899. 
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sessed in the thirteenth century and was broken up into num- 
berless dialects void of strength, of nobility and of charm. 
But the spirit of the Fathers was still upon them. In this 
spirit they conquered the wilderness. In the nature of the 
case they could not vie in scholarship with their English fel- 
low colonists, but the first essential of colonization is always a 
clearing in the thicket. In this they succeeded marvelously, 
preparing the way for the garden spot of the United States, 
and in the fulness of time they also came to their intellectual 
and spiritual heritage. That titanic power, that truly plastic 
spirit of the Reformation with its overflowing wealth of new 
creations and its promise of tremendous deeds could not be 
crushed. It was the very spirit which had fired the Pilgrim 
Fathers to cross the seas. It rejuvenated the language of the 
home land, filled it with a profound religious inwardness, an 
incomparable, sacred passion, gave it philosophical exactness, 
definiteness and the rare capacity for abstraction and endowed 
it with sensuous euphony, ryhthm, harmony and objectivity. 
It was the same spirit which demolished the old isolated caste 
system and thereby enlarged German life itself. Everywhere 
organizations were formed in the home land for the improve- 
ment of speech and the alleviation of general distress. Facile 
princeps among the latter was August Herman Francke’s or- 
phan asylum with its famous schools and printing house in 
Halle now the Prussian university town. High ideals, iron 
discipline and a broad humanitarianism characterized the in- 
stitution. The best minds of the nation were trained here, 
simplicity of faith, purity of heart and vigorous manly con- 
duct were the guiding religious principles of its educational 
system, missionary propaganda was the aim as well as the 
method of work. Among the first young men of mark at- 
tracted to this new center of patriotic activity was one Hein- 
rich Melchior Miiblenberg, from Eimbeck in Hanover, who 
left the University of Géttingen in order to codperate with 
Francke and study his singularly successful work. In 1742 
he was sent to America to bring to the Germans across the sea 
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the new enthusiasm and new intellectual and spiritual awak- 
ening of a rejuvenated Germany. He became the patriarch 
of the Lutheran Church in the United States, one of the larg- 
est religious bodies in the country, and the forerunner of a 
large number of very able ministers of the gospel. He sent his 
own three sons back to Halle to receive the splendid training 
for which Francke’s institutions were justly famous, and to 
enjoy the advantages of the noted university. All three be- 
came distinguished American citizens. The eldest, the Rev. 
Johann Gabriel Miihlenberg, was a major general in the Revo- 
lutionary War, vice-president of Pennsylvania, a member of 
the House of Representatives of the United States, a United 
States senator and a well-known revenue officer. Another 
son, Frederick Augustus, also a minister of the gospel, was a 
member of the Continental Congress, a member and speaker 
of the Pennsylvania Legislature and a member of the House 
of Representatives. 

The third son, Gotthilf Heinrich Ernst Mihlenberg, the ob- 
ject of our eulogy, became the first president of Franklin Col- 
lege and one of the most distinguished botanists of his time. 
The choice of the first president for Franklin College could 
not have been more auspicious. On the one hand strong pres- 
sure was brought to bear on the German population of Penn- 
sylvania, numbering then at least one-third of the total num- 
ber of its inhabitants, to establish a first-class institution of 
learning of their own type and after their own racial model, 
because it was felt not only by the best English but also by the 
best German element that the higher training of the mind was 
sadly neglected among the Pennsylvania Germans. On the 
other hand, there was a young man, born in the colonies and 
trained in the foremost German schools and universities of his 
time, who thoroughly understood the needs of his kin and was 
filled with the high ideals and broad humanitarianism of his 
day. 

He easily stands out to-day as the most dominant figure in 
the early history of Franklin College; dominant by virtue of 
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his personality, his scholarship and his international reputa- 
tion. Personality is largely a matter of inheritance and en- 
vironment. I have touched upon his inheritance; with your 
permission I shall enlarge upon his environment. The most 
impressionable years of his life, 7. e., from the tenth to his 
eighteenth year, were spent in Germany, in the environment of 
Francke’s institutions and the University of Halle, in the 
immediate neighborhood of Wittenberg and Weimar, where 
the new life of a new nation was writhing in its birth throes. 
He came there in 1763 when Frederick the Great had reached 
the zenith of his power, had vanquished his foes and secured 
for the German name its rightful recognition. However, it 
was not military glory only which illumined the German, 
more particularly the Prussian name; Frederick the Great 
was not only a great general but also a scholar, a lover of the 
beautiful, a writer and a musician. He embodied the aspira- 
tions of the age and the age was surcharged with the fulmi- 
nating forces of a new idealism. Young Miihlenberg not 
merely learned here the rudiments of Latin and Greek and 
Hebrew, of mathematics and natural history. He could have 
learned that just as well in New England, whose teachers were 
the peers of the brightest lights of Oxford’s classic scholar- 
ship. 

Nay, he acquired something more important and differ- 
ent, something especially needed here in Pennsylvania, some- 
thing which the sagacious Franklin had clearly recognized as 
essential for the proper development of the Pennsylvania Ger- 
mans, when he urged that the Germans who had so tenaciously 
clung to their language should learn to write it and speak it 
in the best form and to catch the spirit of that new Germany 
which had experienced such a wonderful rejuvenescence since 
the middle of the eighteenth century; for a language is only 
the symbol of the ideas which fill and move and agitate a 
people or an age. It was a wise suggestion on the part of one 
of the wisest of the age. He had witnessed the new German 
awakening at the University of Gottingen and even planned 
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to make the University of Pennsylvania an American Got- 
tingen. And what was this specific something expressed by 
the new German tongue? Out of the dissolutions and desola- 
tions of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries the German 
spirit had soared on high, as it were, to find entrance and take 
refuge in the realm of the beautiful. Religion, as a mere ab- 
stract devotion to transcendental speculations, had ceased to 
be the determining power of the age in Germany, nor was it 
politics as the realization of the idea in the sphere of concrete, 
historical conditions. Instead of the expected free religion 
after the principle of protestantism and instead of the dreamed- 
of free state which belonged to the future, we find art, liberal 
art to be the watchword and problem of the times. Friederich 
Schlegel had epigrammatically expressed the mission of his 
people in these words, “ Do not squander your faith and your 
love in the political world, but in the divine world of knowl- 
edge and culture sacrifice your innermost life, in the sacred 
lava stream of eternal culture.” Or as Miihlenberg expresses 
it in simpler language in his inaugural address, “If you wish 
well to your country, if you wish to make your children ac- 
ceptable before God and men, if you wish the eternal gratitude 
of your descendants to fulfill the greatest of your obligations, 
educate your children. Lands and houses and all earthly goods 
will perish, but a good education will remain; it is the best 
inheritance, for it lasts till eternity.” 

The German nation then began its classic esthetic career. 
Art absorbed the attention and the strength of all minds and 
fermented in all hearts. All at once there appeared a host of 
poets following in the footsteps of the great teachers and 
models of the beautiful, the Greeks. Lessing was the first to 
express this new quality of his race and to make them con- 
scious of it; he was the first one who discovered the idea of 
the beautiful, the essence of art and he demonstrated that the 
return to the simplicity of nature alone would lead to a full 
appreciation of art; not the nature of Rousseau, but glorified 
nature, nature borne of the spirit, the nature of the Greeks, 
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the nature of a Shakespeare, is the mother of all art. Les- 
sing’s Laokoon and Hamburgische Dramaturgie were revela- 
tions in those days, revelations of the incarnate consciousness 
of the age. And as Lessing awakened the esthetic conscious- 
ness of his nation, Goethe emphasized the efficiency, the living 
reality of the beautiful and Schiller enlarged the merely sub- 
jective enjoyment and applied it to history and politics. The 
esthetic consciousness became the esthetic deed, the mere con- 
cept of the beautiful became incarnate in a beautiful person- 
ality, as represented in Goethe and Schiller themselves. 
Schiller went even farther. The beautiful was to him “an 
education of the human race for freedom and morality,” and 
his immortal poems became prophecies which pointed the way 
which the mass of people later on had to travel, the way from 
the merely esthetic to the political’ consciousness. “Wir 
wollen sein ein einig Volk von Briidern” leaped from the stage 
into life and found its marvellous fulfilment. 

But while Schiller in a literary and poetic way expressed 
the highest principle in education, Kant and Wilhelm von 
Humbold gave it precision and philosophical depth. Luther’s 
language had reached the stage of full fruition, the philo- 
sophical principle dominated. Its greath wealth of detail in 
the scale of meaning permits the expression of the most mi- 
nute differences even for the mere indications of shades of 
meaning which cannot be analyzed. While Hume exhausted 
the English vocabulary in destructive criticisms, Immanuel 
Kant succeeded by means of the German language to build up 
a thought structure which the most skillful translator cannot 
make intelligible in a foreign tongue to the common man. No 
one can successfully translate the word “ Weltanschauung”’ 
with all the wealth of its meaning and the possession of a 
“Weltanschauung,” a standard of judgment for all situations 
in life, is after all the end and aim of the best educational 
systems. 

I have thus only indicated what it meant for the young col- 
lege at Lancaster to have as its head a man who came directly 
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from that wonderful environment which had in it the nascent 
forces of the great educational ideals of later times. When 
Franklin College was opened in 1787 Schiller gave to his na- 
tion the immortal Don Carlos and Goethe his Iphigente, while 
Kant published his Critique of Practical Reason. Goethe had 
passed from the pessimism of Werther to the optimistic hu- 
manitarianism of Iphigenie and Schiller from the naturalism 
of the satyrist to the idealism of the artist, while Kant, in 
granting practical reason the primacy over pure reason, pro- 
claimed that the demands of the will and of action are above 
knowledge and speculation. Here we have the fundamental 
educational ideas prevalent in Germany at the end of the 
eighteenth century. Personality as the object of education 
had been the guiding principle of Francke’s institutions from 
the beginning, and the history of the first Miihlenbergs is the 
test for its correctness. 

What the first president as scholar and educator was to 
Franklin College can hardly be estimated by the poverty 
stricken conditions of the young institution or by the cur- 
riculum of the first years. All such beginnings are obscure 
and frequently desperately discouraging in the beginning; 
even Harvard and Yale had such experiences. It was con- 
siderably more so in a community and among a race which to 
a large degree was opposed to a higher education as were the 
majority of those early Mennonites and Palatines. The es- 
sential factors in the movement were after all the men who 
had charge of it, the remarkable faculty and equally remark- 
able Board of Trustees, and the ideals which guided them. 
Of them we read in a letter from Philadelphia in 1787: “‘ The 
enthusiasm and generosity with which they go about further- 
ing every object having reference to their nation and their re- 
ligion cause it to be hoped that this college will within a few 
years be inferior to none of the oldest colleges in America, in 
wealth and public regard.” To appreciate Miihlenberg as a 
scholar and educator we must know him not primarily as a 
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theologian or linguist but as a scientist or more especially a 
botanist. 

The beginning of Franklin College is coincident with the 
dawn of modern science. Both owe much to the spirit of the 
Reformation. The spirit of freedom of individual research 
borne of the freedom from ecclesiastical authority in matters 
intellectual stimulated the best minds to restudy old values 
and open up unknown spheres of truth. In rapid succession 
the elements which constitute our immediate environment 
were isolated and described, air and water and common salt 
lost their mysterious character and Priestly and Scheele and 
Lavoisier and Cavendish laid the foundations of modern 
chemistry. In physical science our own Benjamin Franklin 
towered high above his contemporaries. Robert Fulton, born 
in Little Britain, Lancaster County, started on his career of 
steamboat construction. In the biological world, Linneus, of 
Sweden, ruled supreme. He had published his immortal 
Systema Nature and introduced the binomial nomenclature 
into the methods of classification. Naturally at the time 
when the authority of a person in matters of faith had been 
replaced by the authority of a book, the key to all knowledge 
of nature was found in the words of Holy Writ, “ Have do- 
minion over the fish of the sea and over the fowl of air and 
over every living thing that moveth upon the earth.” “ And 
Adam gave names to all cattle and to the fowl of the air and 
to every beast of the field.” The chief mission of the biologist 
of those days was to discover and describe as many animals 
and plants as possible; it was the day of the making of cata- 
logues in local floras and faunas. Prominent in this line were 
two professors in the New Franklin College. Henry Miihlen- 
berg, sometimes called the Linneus of America, and Fried- 
erich Valentine Melsheimer, universally acknowledged as the 
father of American entomology, whose insect collection formed 
the nucleus of the Harvard collections in entomology, both 
had received their education in German schools and universi- 
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ties, one in Halle and the other in Helmstadt; both con- 
stantly codperated and corresponded with European scientists. 

A certain Doctor Johann David Schoepf, a Hessian sta- 
tioned in New York during the Revolutionary War, travelled 
through the eastern states to Florida in search of medicinal 
plants. He afterwards published his experiences and only 
lately this book was republished in an English translation. 
From it we learn that he became well acquainted with Miihlen- 
berg, whom he praises for his accurate knowledge of the 
plants and minerals of America. The correspondence of the 
two soon led Miihlenberg into correspondence with other emi- 
nent botanists in Germany, England, France and Sweden, 
with such men as Hedwig, Hoffman, Persoon, Pursh, Smith, 
Schreber, Sturm, Wildenow, William Aiton, Batsch, Beau- 
vais, Schrader, of Géttingen, Kurt Sprengel, of Halle, and 
Olaf Schwartz, one of Linnzus’s most eminent pupils. From 
this correspondence we gather that Miihlenberg was not merely 
a cataloguer of plants but a master of scientific botany as it 
was then known. He was one of the first botanists to recog- 
nize the necessity of establishing a natural system of classifi- 
cation as over against the artificial system of Linneus. 
Gartner, of Tiibingen, Baatsch, of Jena, and Sprengel, of 
Halle, had aroused considerable interest in the study of nat- 
ural affinities of plants as revealed in fruit and seed. DeCan- 
dolle in Geneva and Robert Brown in England completed their 
work and elaborated the natural system and its fundamental 
principles and laws of classification with a clearness and 
depth such as no one before them had displayed. They laid 
the foundations on which later Darwin built. With most of 
these men Miihlenberg corresponded, discussing the relation 
of plants as well as their economic value. In July, 1785, he 
presented to the American Philosophical Society founded by 
Franklin, an outline for a Flora Lancastriensis and at the 
same time a manuscript calendar of flowers. In February, 
1791, he communicated his index Flore Lancastriensis, still 
arranged according to the artificial system of Linnzeus and 
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containing 454 genera with nearly 1,100 species, including 
both wild and cultivated plants. A supplement of this index 
which appeared in the Transactions of the American Philo- 
sophical Society in September, 1796, contained 44 additional 
genera with 62 species of phanerogams, of which 9 were un- 
known species of grasses while the cryptogams were repre- 
sented by 226 additional species, belonging to 29 genera. 

In 1809 he decided to write a catalogue of the known native 
and naturalized plants of North America, which naturally 
implied that he was assisted in his researches by men all over 
the country. He also made at the same time a complete de- 
scription of the plants growing around Lancaster and likewise 
a complete description of all other North American plants 
which he had himself seen and arranged in his herbarium. 
A part of these works dealing with the grasses was published 
in 1817, two years after his death. The manuscript of it was 
presented by Zacharias Collins to the American Philosophical 
Society in 1831 while his valuable herbarium was bought for 
$500 by a friend and presented to the American Philosophical 
Society. 

Miihlenberg, however, was far in advance of Linnzus in re- 
gard to the true mission of a botanist. Linneus distinctly 
declared that the highest and only worthy task of a botanist 
was to know all species of the vegetable kingdom by name. 
He was not an investigator of nature in the modern sense of 
the word, he never made a single important discovery throw- 
ing light on the nature of the vegetable world. 

True investigation of nature consists not only of deducing 
rules from exact and comparative observation of the phenomena 
of nature, but in discovering the genetic forces from which the 
causal connection, cause and effect may be derived. In the 
pursuit of these objects it is compelled to be constantly cor- 
recting existing conceptions and theories, producing new con- 
ceptions and new theories and thus adjusting our own ideas 
more and more to the nature of things. 

Science according to the scholastic or Aristotelian method 
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is playing with abstract conceptions. The best player is he 
who can so combine them together that the real contradictions 
are skillfully concealed; facts are thus merely examples for 
the illustrations of fixed abstract conceptions, but in the real 
investigation of nature they are the fruitful soil from which 
new conceptions, new combinations of thought, new theories 
and general views spring and grow. Linneus was a true Aris- 
totelian, not only where he is busy as a systematist and de- 
scriber but where he wishes to gain information on the nature 
of plants and on the phenomena of their life as in his/'unda- 
menta, his Philosophica Botanica and in his Amenitates 
Academica. 

Miihlenberg was of a different mould. In a letter dated 
November 8, 1791, he wrote: “I am collecting as far as I can 
all I can learn concerning the medicinal and economic uses of 
our plants and am writing it down. If the medicinal applica- 
tion seems to be confirmed from different sides, and agrees 
with the character of the plant, I either try it on myself or 
commend it to my friends. I raise most of the grasses in my 
garden and experiment how often they can be cut and whether 
they are readily eaten by horses or cattle.” He was preémi- 
nently an experimenter, and his correspondence with Pro- 
fessor Hedwig, of Leipzig, the greatest authority on thallo- 
phytes and mosses, and one of the first plant histologists and 
practiced microscopist shows that his interest lay far beyond 
mere classification. His exalted position among scientists of 
his age is shown by the honors bestowed upon him. The Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania conferred on him the degree of Master 
of Arts in 1780, and Princeton that of Doctor of Divinity in 
1787. He was made a member of the American Philosoph- 
ical Society on January 22, 1785. He received diplomas 
and awards from the Imperial Academy of Erlangen in 1791; 
the Society of Friends of Natural History, Berlin, 1798; the 
Westphalian Natural History Society, 1798; the Phytographic 
Society of Gottingen, 1802; the Academy of Natural Science 
of Philadelphia, 1804; the Society for the Promotion of the 
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Useful Arts, Albany, N. Y., 1805; the Physiographic Society 
of Lund, Sweden, 1824 and the New York Historical Society, 
not quite six weeks before his death in Lancaster, May 13, 1824. 

Miihlenberg was also a very genial host. He entertained 
largely in his home at Lancaster. Alexander von Humbold 
and Aimé Bonpland sought him there on their return from 
their long journey from Spanish America. 

A true educator must necessarily be a man of broadest cul- 
ture, appreciative of all that is beautiful and inspiring in hu- 
man life and at times a jolly good fellow. Miihlenberg was 
all of this, his home was the center of Lancaster’s social and 
literary activity and exerted through him its most potent influ- 
ence upon the community. But the chasm between the lead- 
ers and the constituency of the new College was too wide and 
progress exceedingly slow, and when the Corsican crushed the 
spirit of the home country on the battlefield of Jena, Franklin 
College felt the blow most severely. It was only after the 
rejuvenating baptism of the German nation in the blood of 
Leipzig’s battlefield and the awakening of young Germany 
during the heroic days of the Burschenschaft movement and 
the storms of 1848 that the spirit of Mihlenberg came to life 
again in the personality of Frederick Augustus Rauch, the 
first president of Marshall College. And when well nigh 
three fourths of a century after the opening of Franklin Col- 
lege Germany had become a united nation and the glory of the 
new empire shed its light across the seas and the continents of 
the globe, the Rip Van Winkle woke up in Pennsylvania, and 
the Pennsylvania German Society was organized—and what 
is more gratifying, organized by an alumnus of old Franklin 
College. The deeds of the new Germany threw a halo around 
the deeds of the old, the fame of the new made the reputation 
of the old secure. What the men of old Franklin College had 
prayed, loved and died for has begun to be realized in these 
latter days; the Pennsylvania German has become a mighty 
force in the public life of the nation, in agriculture, in in- 
dustry, in commerce and in the professions the Pennsylvania 
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German plays a noble part. Old Franklin College has fulfilled 
her mission. 

One hundred and twenty-five years after Miihlenberg’s first 
publication of the Flora Lancastriensis a son of Franklin and 
Marshall and of German ancestry, Dr. John K. Small, has 
again published a Flora Lancastriensis as a jubilee gift to 
his alma mater. The spirit of the old lives in the new, but 
the new has embodied in it a century of scientific progress, 
of scholarship and accuracy, born and bred in Germany and 
transmitted to the nations of the earth as the most precious 
gift of the Teuton spirit. May the force of personality, the 
breadth and accuracy of scholarship and the deserved reputa- 
tion of Gotthilf Heinrich Miihlenberg ever abide as a most 
precious heritage and an aspiring stimulus with all the sons 
of old Franklin and Marshall! 


LaNcasTER, Pa. 
































VI. 


HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE BEGINNING OF 
FRANKLIN COLLEGE?! 


H. M. J. KLEIN. 


In approaching this historical sketch of the founding of 
Franklin College I do not wish to recall the fabled German 
professor who began his account of the Protestant Reforma- 
tion with the creation of the world, or even the very modern 
instance of a certain statesman who found it necessary to base 
his argument for a Nicaraguan canal upon the Spanish con- 
quest of America and of the pressing influence of the inqui- 
sition upon the native races of the Western Continent. 
Nevertheless a reference to our earliest American colleges is 
what first comes to my mind on this occasion. 

Most of the nine colleges in America founded previous to 
the War of the Revolution were English in type and tradi- 
tion. Harvard, which for fifty years remained the only col- 
lege in America, was largely the product of Emanuel College, 
Cambridge. William and Mary, 1693, the second college in 
America, represented the Scotch tradition, its first president, 
James Blair, being under the influence of the University of 
Edinboro. Yale, the third college, had more of a native Amer- 
ican influence, in as much as each of the men with one excep- 
tion influential in founding Yale was a graduate of Harvard. 
Then followed Princeton, Columbia, the University of Penn- 
sylvania, Brown, Dartmouth and Rutgers. 

In the establishment of Rutgers College, 1766, we have the 
ideals of academic culture represented by the Hollanders. 

*An address delivered by Professor H. M. J. Klein, Ph.D., at the 
Charter Meeting of Franklin and Marshall College held on the College 
Campus at Lancaster, Pa., on Thursday, June 13, 1912. 
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The University of Leyden and of Utrecht, two of the most 
famous universities of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies were the inspiration of this school of the Hollanders 
which emerged at New Brunswick before the days of the 
American Revolution. 

In fact it was the men who had graduated from these nine 
colleges of America that first fought out in public debate the 
vital issues of the revolution. There were not less than 2,500 
graduates of these colonial colleges in America in 1775. A 
large proportion of them entered the active service of the 
army, but their chief merit lies in the fact that the revolution 
as a national movement was largely conducted by these men 
who had been liberally educated in the colonial colleges of 
America. Most of the leaders of that movement, with the ex- 
ception of the Lees of Virginia, had been educated in this 
country. The author of the Declaration of Independence was 
a graduate of William and Mary. The Adamses came from 
Harvard. The great satirists of the Revolution were Trum- 
bell of Yale, Freneau of Princeton and Francis Hopkinson of 
the University of Pennsylvania. Never was there a war in 
which college men had a larger influence in determining prin- 
ciples and results. 

One who studies the history of America in post-Revolution- 
ary times is impressed with the fact that in every phase of 
human activity there was a rapid development of new life. 
There was the growth of a new national spirit. There was a 
marked impetus to the creation of new institutions. This was 
especially felt in the educational sphere. The founders of the 
republic felt that the continued existence, development and 
perpetuity of the new American commonwealth were depend- 
ent largely on the formation of an enlightened public com- 
munity through the channels of education. Therefore the 
close of the Revolution marked the beginning of numerous 
institutions of higher learning. Individual states began to 
promote higher education within their boundaries, with 
marked enthusiasm and with an astonishing rapidity. Two 
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years after the treaty of peace the assembly of the state of 
Georgia granted a charter to the university of that state. In 
1784 was chartered the University of Maryland. A few days 
after the adoption of the constitution of the United States, the 
University of South Carolina was founded. Naturally the 
state of Pennsylvania was in the forefront of this new educa- 
tional movement. In the constitution of our commonwealth 
adopted September 28, 1776, it had already been declared that 
all useful learning should be duly encouraged or promoted in 
the state through one or more universities. 

One of the first public works which quickened the interest 
of the people of Pennsylvania at the close of the Revolutionary 
War was the establishment of a second college, the University 
of Pennsylvania having been the first, at some point west of 
the Susquehanna. Dickinson College was the result of this 
movement. Then followed the establishment of Franklin Col- 
lege, the third institution of higher education in the com- 
monwealth. 

In the foundation of Franklin College, the prime movers 
were impelled by at least four distinct motives. The first of 
these was the civic motive. The founders of the nation were 
deeply convinced that the kind of government they were about 
to establish in the formation of the American constitution 
could be conserved only by the diffusion of knowledge, and 
that the prosperity and happiness of the several] common- 
wealths were dependent upon the right education of youth. 
They felt that liberty was made safe only by piety and learn- 
ing. It is for this reason that the petition signed by twelve 
Philadelphians, who took the initiative in the founding of 
Franklin College, opens with the following preamble ad- 
dressed to the Honorable, the Representatives of the free men 
of Pennsylvania in General Assembly Met: “Your petition- 
ers have been led to undertake the charge of this institution 
from a conviction of the necessity of diffusing knowledge 
through every part of the state, in order to preserve our present 
republican system of government, as well as to promote those 
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improvements in the arts and sciences which alone render 
nations respectable, great and happy.” 

The last phrase of the preamble just quoted brings out the 
second motive in the establishment of Franklin College, 
namely, the humanistic desire toenrich the country with minds 
that were liberally accomplished. This motive, too, is brought 
out in a strikingly interesting letter written by Dr. Benja- 
min Rush, of Philadelphia, to the first president of Franklin 
College and dated February, 1788, in which he says: “The 
present turbulent era is unfavorable to all peaceable enter- 
prises. Nothing now fills the mind but subjects that agitate 
the passion. Let us not despair. As soon as our new gov- 
ernment is established, the public spirit of our country will 
be forced to feed upon undertakings that have science and 
humanity for their objects.” 

Then there was the religious motive, coming, however, from 
an entirely different source. Ever since the early part of the 
eighteenth century large numbers of settlers of the Reformed 
and Lutheran faith had migrated to Pennsylvania. Their 
ministers were men of learning, educated in German univer- 
sities. But they were few in number. The two leaders of 
these denominations, Schlatter and Miihlenberg, had since 
the middle of the eighteenth century been writing appeals to 
Europe for help in behalf of the educational interests of the 
Reformed and Lutheran people of Pennsylvania. As a re- 
sult a number of charity schools were organized in various 
parts of this state. But it was soon found that these were not 
adequate to meet all the educational and religious require- 
ments of the day. A native ministry had to be educated, if 
the churches were to maintain themselves. In this connection 
the minutes of the Reformed Ccetus are interesting and valu- 
able documents. In a cetal letter of May 1784, Blumer, the 
stated clerk, wrote to the Synod of Holland: “Since indeed, 
sad experience has taught us that among those who offer them- 
selves to be sent to Pennsylvania, many a one fails, it is the 
opinion of the most members of cetus that it would be most 
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salutary for the Church if young men could be prepared and 
qualified for the ministry here in this land. However, to 
institute a school in which the salaries of at least three pro- 
fessors would have to be paid is at present beyond our power, 
if we are not assisted by generous and loving support from 
outside.” The deputies in Holland at their meeting Novem- 
ber 17 and 18, 1784, decided “that for weighty reasons they 
could not consent to the plan to erect an academy in Penn- 
sylvania in order to prepare young men for the ministry in 
that country.” Again, in April, 1785, Helfrich, the stated 
clerk, writes: “ We take the liberty to ask your opinion again 
about the establishment of a school right in the midst of the © 
state of Pennsylvania in which young people may be prepared 
for the ministry. The motives which led us to such thoughts 
are as follows: First, because the reverent fathers in sending 
the ministers have not only great trouble but also great ex- 
pense, although some ministers fail, either bringing a stain 
with them or cannot accustom themselves to the ways of this 
country. Second, many young people in this country who 
have great ability would like to devote themselves to the serv- 
ices of the church, if they only had an opportunity, and many 
inhabitants have a greater confidence in natives than in for- 
eigners just come in, because several times they have fared 
badly. Third, the English who are here are just establishing 
a school at Carlisle for which purpose they desired our assist- 
ance at our last Cetus. Since we had reason to fear that this 
might suppress the German language and even our nation and 
might be to the disadvantage of our religion we excused our- 
selves,” 

The reason just assigned by the stated clerk for refusing to 
join in the establishment of Dickinson College brings us to the 
fourth motive that was in the minds of the founders of Frank- 
lin College. It was their intention to start here in Lancaster a 
school, the specific purpose of which was the education of the 
Germans of Pennsylvania who at that time constituted one 
third of the inhabitants of the state. 
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The thirty years war followed by the French invasion of 
the Palatinate with all its consequent barbarity and misery 
had caused tens of thousands of German immigrants to hasten 
down the Rhine to Holland, then to be transported to Eng- 
land, after which they were finally brought to the American 
colonies. It was a migration that extended through the greater 
part of the eighteenth century. Most of these exiles from 
home found their way into Pennsylvania. There were some 
good scholars among them who compared favorably with the 
best educated men of their time. They brought with them 
some excellent teachers, such as Boehm, Weisz, a graduate of 
‘the University of Heidelberg, Christopher Dock, the author 
of the first pedagogical work published in America, Stiefel, 
Hock, Leutbecker, all of them of German trait. 

Benjamin Franklin was interested in the education of these 
German immigrants for reasons given this morning by the 
worthy President of the board of trustees. He was the first 
American on record who had visited a German university, 
having in 1776 attended a meeting of a royal society in Giot- 
tingen. It was probably through his influence that the trus- 
tees of the Philadelphia College as early as 1754 had ap- 
pointed a professor of French and German languages, a fact 
that is noteworthy when one considers that Ticknor could 
not find even a German dictionary at Harvard as late as 1820. 

When the Philadelphia College was developed into a uni- 
versity and received the new charter in 1779, a significant 
change was made in the constituency of the board of trustees 
of that institution, which led to a new epoch of German in- 
struction at that institution. According to the new charter 
the six strongest denominations in Philadelphia were to be 
represented in a board of trustees at the University of Penn- 
sylvania. It was in this way that two eminent German di- 
vines, John Christopher Kuntze, of the Lutheran Church, and 
Caspar Deitrick Weiberg, pastor of the Race Street Reformed 
Church of Philadelphia, became members of the board of 
trustees. Largely through the influence of these two German 
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pastors the trustees of the University of Pennsylvania passed 
this resolution, January 10, 1780, viz.: “ A German Professor 
of Philology should be appointed and his duty should be to 
teach the Latin and Greek languages through the medium of 
the German tongue, both in the academy and in the univer- 
sity.” Kuntze was elected to fill the chair and served from 
1780 to 1784. His successor was Heinrich Helmuth, a man 
who had served as pastor of Trinity Lutheran Church, Lan- 
caster, and who at the time of his election to the chair of Ger- 
man philology was pastor of Zion’s and St. Michael’s churches 
of Philadelphia. 

Whether the department of German philology at the univer- 
sity was a success or a failure under Dr. Helmuth is an open 
question. Whether the German department ‘of the university 
was transferred to Lancaster because of its growing demands 
or because of its temporary decline cannot, at this time, be fully 
determined. Dr. Learned, in his illuminating address on the 
subject delivered at the opening of the Beckstein Library, takes 
the position that the department was discontinued in Phila- 
delphia in 1787 because of failure. He says the causes of de- 
cline seem to have been two: First of all, the constant and 
systematic efforts of the English to anglicize the Germans. 
This led to a corresponding fear on the part of the Germans 
that they would lose their German characteristics. Secondly, 
the preponderating influence of the English in the university 
and the secondary position to which the Germans were re- 
duced. Hence the complaint of Weiberg: “Must they for- 
ever remain hewers of wood?” It is also worthy of note that 
the men who were active in the German department of the 
university were prominent in founding Franklin College. 
Weiberg and Helmuth are the connecting links. Dr. Larned 
concludes that it was a certain alienation of the Germans 
which led to this separation of the German and English forces 
of the state, and that it was thus that the seat of German aca- 
demic education was transferred to Lancaster in the founding 
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of Franklin College to meet the specific needs of the Germans. 
In this view Mr. J. J. Rosengarden concurs in his address made 
at the same occasion, the opening of the Beckstein Library. 
He says: “ The experiment to teach German in the old College 
and later in the university was not successful but it led to the 
establishment of what is to-day Franklin and Marshall College 
in Lancaster, which was to do for our Germans what the Col- 
lege of Philadelphia and the University of Pennsylvania had 
not been able to do.” 

Be that as it may, out of these several motives there came 
as early as December 11, 1786, an application signed ex- 
clusively by Philadelphians to the Legislature of Pennsyl- 
vania, praying for a charter of incorporation, for a German 
college and charity school to be established in Lancaster, 
stating also that there were prospects of considerable private 
contributions for carrying this design into effect and apply- 
ing for a donation of a proportion of the lands that were ap- 
propriated by a former assembly for the support of public 
schools. A general plan of the college to be established was 
sent with this petition. This plan stated that the petitioners 
had taken into consideration the necessity and advantage of 
diffusing literature among their German fellow citizens and 
had made choice of the borough of Lancaster for the establish- 
ment of a college because of the central and healthy situation 
of the place, the character of its inhabitants, the conveniences 
with which students of every description might be accommo- 
dated with board and lodging and the probability that the 
necessary buildings might be secured at a moderate expense. 

The plan further suggests that the design of the institution 
is to promote an accurate knowledge of the German and Eng- 
lish languages, also of the learned languages, of mathematics, 
morals and natural philosophy, divinity and all such other 
branches of literature as will tend to make men good citizens. 
The institution was under the direction of forty trustees, four- 
teen of whom were to be from the Lutheran Church and four- 
teer from the Reformed Church, the remaining trustees to be 
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chosen indiscriminately from any other society of Christians. 
The principals of the institution were to be chosen from the 
Reformed and Lutheran Churches alternately, unless such of 
the trustees as belonged to these societies should unanimously 
agree to choose some suitable person from any other society of 
Christians. From a profound respect for the character of 
His Excellency the President of the State, the institution was 
to be called Franklin College. This petition was signed first 
by Thomas McKean, a signer of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, a member of the assembly of 1762, a delegate to the 
Stamp Act Congress of 1765, Chief Justice of Pennsylvania 
from 1777 to 1799 and governor of the state from 1799 to 
1808, a man who had received the degree of Doctor of Laws 
from Princeton, Dartmouth and the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. It was further signed by John H. C. Helmuth, a man 
who had received his training at Halle, who had come to 
America as a missionary to the Germans, had held prominent 
pastorate in the Lutheran Church and, as already noted, was 
the occupant of the chair of German philology in the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. Another signer was Caspar Weiberg, a 
prominent minister of the Reformed Church, a man who when 
the British held possession of Philadelphia preached to the 
Hessian mercenaries with such patriotic fervor that the Brit- 
ish, feeling the effects of his fearless appeals in the desertion 
of many of their Hessians, threatened his life and threw him 
into prison. The name of Peter Miihlenberg, the soldier 
preacher of the Revolution, is also appended to this petition. 
He was at that time vice-president of the executive council of 
Pennsylvania, a major general in the American army and 
later a noted United States senator. Following his name is 
that of Benjamin Rush, one of the most eminent men of the 
Revolution and of the generation following, a man who had 
graduated from Princeton, had studied medicine in London, 
Edinburgh and Paris, had been an incumbent in medical 
schools of the chairs of chemistry, and the theory and practice 
of medicine, a signer of the Declaration of Independence, a 
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surgeon in the American Revolution, a writer and philanthro- 
pist of widerenown. We note also the names of William Rawle, 
a distinguished jurist, of Lewis Farmer, an officer of the 
American Revolution, and of several other men of distinction. 

That the petitioners were justified in their statement that 
they had prospects of obtaining funds to carry their designs 
into effect is seen in the first subscription lists of Franklin 
College which is headed by His Excellency Benjamin Frank- 
lin, Esq., with a subscription of £200, followed by the names 
of Robert Morris, Peter Miihlenberg and a number of other 
eminent men. 

In recognition of the petition referred to, the Legislature of 
Pennsylvania granted a charter to Franklin College on the 
10th of March, 1787. The first section of this document reads 
as follows: ‘Whereas the citizens of this state of German 
birth or extraction have eminently contributed by their in- 
dustry, economy and public virtues to raise the state to its 
present happiness and prosperity and whereas a number of 
citizens of the above description in conjunction with others, 
from a desire to increase and perpetuate the blessings derived 
to them from the possession of property and a free govern- 
ment, have applied to this house for a charter of incorpora- 
tion and a donation of lands for the purpose of establishing 
and endowing a college and a charity school in the borough of 
Lancaster, and whereas the preservation of the Christian. re- 
ligion and of our republican form of government in their 
purity depends under God in a great measure on the establish- 
ment and support of suitable places of education for the pur- 
pose of training up a succession of youth, who by being enabled 
fully to understand the grounds of both may be led the more 
zealously to practice the one or the more strenuously to defend 
the other, therefore be it enacted and it is hereby enacted by the 
representatives of the free men of the commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania in General Assembly met and by the authority of the 
same, that there shall be and hereby is enacted and established 
in the said borough of Lancaster and the county of Lancaster 
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in this state a college and charity school for the instruction of 
youth in the German, English, Latin, Greek and other learned 
languages, in theology and the useful arts, sciences and litera- 
ture, the title and constitution of which college shall be as is 
hereinafter set forth, that is to say, from a profound respect for 
the talents, virtues and services to mankind in general but 
more especially to this country of His Excellency Benjamin 
Franklin, Esq., President of the Supreme Executive Council, 


the said College shall be and hereby is denominated Franklin 


College.” 

Then follows a list of the first trustees of the college, a long 
line of influential men. Four of them, Rush, McKean, 
Clymer, and Morris, had been signers of the Declaration of 
Independence. A number of them, Miihlenberg, Mifflin, 
Daniel and Joseph Hiester, Chambers, Farmer, Crawford, 
and others, had been officers in the Revolutionary War. Mifflin, 
McKean and Joseph Hiester became governors of Pennsyl- 
vania. Several of the trustees became senators of the United 
States, a number were prominent citizens of Lancaster, Casper 
Schaffner, Jasper Yeates and others. There were names of 
Reformed, Lutheran and Moravian ministers; the Catholic 
priest of Lancaster was also on the list. These trustees were 
empowered by their charter to take to themselves and their 
successors for the use of the College, “ not more than the yearly 
value of £10,000, valuing one Portugal half Johannes weigh- 
ing nine penny weight at three pounds.” 

The trustees were instructed in the charter to meet in the 
borough of Lancaster on the 5th day of June, to make and 
enact ordinances for the government of the college, to appoint 
the principal, vice-principal and professors to be known as 
the faculty of Franklin College, which faculty shall have the 
power of enforcing the rules and regulations adopted by the 
trustees for the government of the pupils by rewarding or 
censuring them, and by suspending such of them as after re- 
peated admonitions shall continue disobedient and refractory 
(which sounds quite modern), and of granting degrees in the 
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liberal arts and sciences to such pupils or other persons who 
by their proficiency or learning or other meritorous distinc- 
tions they shall think entitled to a degree. An interesting 
phase of this old charter was the explicit statement that the 
trustees were to be confined to the state and any member of the 
board who should remove from the state and settle elsewhere 
should be deemed to have resigned his office. It was further 
provided that in order to secure the beneficial effects which 
have been generally found to result from the zealous and in- 
dustrious exertions of the clergy in the education of youth, 
whenever the seat of a clergyman shall become vacant, such 
vacancy shall be filled by the election of another clergyman 
in his place, so nevertheless that the aforesaid proportion of 
Lutheran and Reformed trustees shall invariably prevail. 

The fifteenth section of the charter explains the charity- 
school feature of the early college. “To facilitate the acquisi- 
tion of learning to all ranks of people being one of the primary 
and fundamental objects of this institution, one sixth part of the 
capital, the real and personal fund of the college, not includ- 
ing the moneys paid for tuition, shall be irrevocably appropri- 
ated, together with such gifts and bequests as may be here- 
after made to the college for that special purpose, to the main- 
tenance and support of a charity school for children of both 
sexes, and all religious denominations on this most liberal 
plan consistent with the ability of said college.” The charter 
also conferred 10,000 acres of land upon the trustees of Frank- 
lin College with the privilege of disposing of the same for the 
upbuilding of the institution. 

According to the provision of the charter a meeting of the 
trustees was called in Lancaster, June 6, 1787. A printed 
circular was sent out by pastors Helmuth and Weiberg an- 
nouncing that the first German college in America was about 
to be founded. The circular opens by stating that agreeable 
prospects have been opened to the German nation in this west- 
ern land, and God has especially blessed the Germans in Penn- 
sylvania, that while numbers of them were poor and forsaken 
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when they came to this country, their industry and the bless- 
ing of the Lord had placed many of them in prosperous cir- 
cumstances. The circular further states that while the Ger- 
mans have helped to make Pennsylvania the “Garden Spot of 
North America” they have not considered that a true republi- 
can must also possess education so as to take part in directing 
the rudder of the government and to give its children an op- 
portunity of rising to the higher levels of republican utility. 
Now, continues the circular, the fortunate moment has ar- 
rived for the Germans, for in this first German college in 
America not only the Germans but many not Germans were 
deeply interested. 

Extensive preparations were made for the formal opening 
and dedication of the new college. Invitations were sent 
broadcast. The Lutheran Ministerium and the Reformed 
Coetus both met in Lancaster by special appointment during 
the week of the opening so that all the ministers could attend 
the exercises at dedication. Almost all the members of the 
board of trustees were present at the first meeting, a long line 
of carriages bringing many of them over sixty-six miles of 
road from Philadelphia. Representatives from the principal 
towns of Pennsylvania were at hand and as the late lamented 
Dr. Jos. H. Dubbs in his invaluable studies and researches on 
the early history of Franklin College has thoroughly estab- 
lished, Benjamin Franklin, then eighty-one years of age, left 
his activities as a member of the Constitutional Convention 
meeting in Philadelphia to be present at the dedication of the 
college to be named in his honor. 

It must have been an imposing sight that met the gaze of 
the citizens of Lancaster on the morning of June 6, 1787. The 
procession marching from the courthouse to the German 
Lutheran Church headed by the sheriff and coroner of the 
county, followed by pupils and faculty and trustees of the 
college, and officers of the Reformed, Lutheran, Presbyterian, 
Roman Catholic, Episcopalian and Moravian congregations 
of Lancaster, then by the members of the Reformed Synod and 
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Lutheran Ministerium and finally by the officers of the militia. 

At the dedicatory service hymns and odes in German and 
English were sung. The German address was delivered by 
Heinrich Miihlenberg, the first president of the college. A 
printed copy of this address is in our archives and furnishes 
intensely interesting reading. Its theme is the value of a well- 
directed culture and is addressed particularly to the German 
parents and patrons of the institution. “My German breth- 
ren,” he said, “you ought to thank God and next to God the 
commonwealth of Pennsylvania for the erection of this insti- 
tution in your midst under the care of men whose ability and 
faithfulness you know. Fortunate is this city and the com- 
munity. Your children shall not only be taught the funda- 
mentals of religion and other necessary elements of knowledge 
but also the higher sciences. Doubly fortunate are the chil- 
dren of the poor to receive such an education without money 
and without price. Seize your opportunity. This college is 
for you Germans in America as yet the only one of its kind. 
Fellow citizens,” he continued, “do not neglect it. To ne- 
glect it would be black ingratitude against God and against 
those who mean well to the Germans. Send your children; 
they will receive faithful instruction. Do not let them receive 
' only the elements of knowledge, but give them the joy of going 
further and of learning also the higher sciences and the 
learned languages. Oh, Christian men, believers in Christ 
in this wilderness of the west, let your children study spiritual 
things, that they may sometime become useful witnesses of the 
teaching of our Lord in this community.” Then he added: 
“We see assembled here the sum total of the teachers of Ger- 
man Christians in this land. So few among so many thou- 
sand. Help, ye men of Israel, that more laborers may be 
sent forth into this great harvest.” Then he urged them not 
only to use the institution but also to help its advancement by 
counsel, intercession, good wishes and tangible deeds. 
“Strangers,” he continues, “convinced of the necessity and 
the glorious consequences of a liberal culture, have already 
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done much and will do more as soon as they see that you are 
in earnest. Strangers who do not speak our language, our 
English brethren, have done this to their praise, be it openly 
said. What German will now be able to close his heart and 
his hand to this enterprise, beautiful and noble as it is, for 
the advancement of God’s glory and the furtherance of the 
German race? The city and county of Lancaster,” he con- 
tinues, “have up to this time had the name of doing much for 
public institutions. How much they have already done for 
strangers among whom their reputation for charitableness has 
been resounded far and wide. Fellow citizens, let not your 
reputation wane. The eyes of many eminent strangers and 
well-wishers and of all German teachers in this country are 
upon you to-day. Your children in generations to come will 
rise up and call you blessed.” President Miihlenberg that 
day spoke with the voice of a prophet. 

The English address was delivered by Dr. Joseph Hutchins, 
rector of St. James Episcopal Church of Lancaster, who had 
been chosen professor of English in the new institution. He 
was invited to make one of the opening addresses in order to 
show that the college was founded for the cultivation of the 
English language as well as for literary purposes. A remark- 
able feature is that this English address was not printed until 
twenty years after it was delivered. This was due probably 
to a certain common-sense frankness of expression on the part 
of Dr. Hutchins in regard to the study of English. Among 
other things he said: “ Let this school be the vehicle of a more 
accurate and more general knowledge of the English language. 
Whatever impediments you throw in the course of spreading 
this language in its true pronunciation and elements among 
your children will be so many obstructions to their future in- 
terests in private and in public. As the limited capacity of 
man can very seldom attain excellence in more than one lan- 
guage, the study of English will consequently demand the 
principal attention of your children. I recommend this pref- 
erence solely because it is the language of the United States, 
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because it is the language of those laws and the courts of 
judicature by which your prosperity must be governed and 
their privileges secured. Upon the same principle of benev- 
olence to the rising generation and of duty to the government 
that protected me I should be prompted if I lived in Germany 
to advise such Americans or Englishmen who had settled in 
that country to train up their children in a decided preference 
of the German language. Common sense pronounces it the 
duty of every parent to teach his children the prevailing lan- 
guage of the country in which they are likely to reside as citi- 
zens or subjects. On the score of religion we can have no 
reasonable objection to the use of the English tongue. Be- 
cause it is undoubtedly as proper as the German for the con- 
veyance of religious instruction to your children. The Ger- 
man may be studied as a secondary useful language but no 
English-American would wish to withhold it from that view, 
for we must all allow a skill in languages to be frequently a 
useful and at all times an ornamental part of a liberal educa- 
tion.” Then he makes an earnest plea for help for the educa- 
tion of the poor and needy and closes with a beautiful refer- 
ence to Christ as the great teacher of teachers, whose religion 
leaves to men the right of private judgment, free as the air 
you breathe, whose service is perfect freedom, in knowledge of 
whom standeth our eternal life. 

The dedicatory prayer was delivered by John Herbst, min- 
ister of the United Brethren Congregation of Lancaster, the 
manuscript copy of which, in beautiful handwriting, is still 
in the archives of the college. A German Philadelphia news- 
paper, of Tuesday, June 19, 1787, gives a graphic account of 
the dedicatory exercises from the pen of one who was present 
on that occasion. He writes: “ Yesterday it was my good for- 
tune to be present at an event which for this part of Penn- 
sylvania was entirely new, as well as of great consequence, 
namely, the founding and dedication of a college. On this 
occasion thousands of people from all the neighboring. com- 
munities had assembled. The ceremonies made a great im- 
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pression on the large gathering. The whole thing was carried 
on with such an order and magnificence that words fail me 
in describing it. One circumstance which must have im- 
pressed itself deeply on the heart of every conscientious man 
must be noted. It was a circumstance concerning which we 
may say that the like had not been seen heretofore in any land 
or among any people. On the same day, in the same church 
and in the same assembly of Christians, ministers of four dif- 
ferent religions united one after the other in praising the most 
high Being. It is a prophecy of a coming kingdom of Christ. 
With the founding of this college a new epoch will begin in 
Pennsylvania. The introduction of the English language 
among our Germans who constitute at least one third the in- 
habitants of this state cannot help but prove to be a blessing 
to themselves and to the commonwealth. Their own language 
too will be preserved from decay and corruption, because in 
this college it is to be studied grammatically a circumstance 
which will enable them to bring all the discoveries of learned 
Europe to this country.” 

The first faculty of Franklin College was composed of men 
concerning whom Benjamin Rush said that a cluster of more 
learned or better qualified masters had not met in any univer- 
sity. Concerning its first president, Dr. Miihlenberg, and his 
work in natural history, we need say nothing after the exhaust- 
ive address delivered at the commencement this morning 
by our honored Dr. Schiedt. Suffice it to say that Dr. 
Schoepf, the eminent German traveler, has recorded in his 
book on travels in the Confederation the fact that “if among 
Miihlenberg’s countrymen there were many of his exemplary 
zeal after knowledge America would soon know better its own 
production and natural history would be greatly enriched.” 
Dr. Wm. Hendel, the vice-president of the college, had been 
educated at Heidelberg, Germany, came to this country under 
the auspices of the Synod of Holland and was twice pastor 
of the Reformed Church of Lancaster. One of his contempo- 
raries has written of him: “This man is one of the best 
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preachers that I have been acquainted with in America. He 
possesses much science and knowledge, and without any sec- 
tarian or haughty spirit, he is in heart consecrated to the 
cause of true godliness.” That was a great deal to say of any 
man in the eighteenth century. Dr. Harbaugh called him the 
St. John of the German Reformed Church. Frederick Valen- 
tine Melsheimer, educated at the University of Helmstadt, was 
the first professor of Greek, Latin and German in Franklin 
College. He was a voluminous writer and achieved distinction 
as a scientist, having frequently been called the father of 
American entomology, because of his collection in natural his- 
tory which is now a part of the Agassiz museum of Harvard 
University, because of his work on the insects of Pennsyl- 
vania, the first publication of its kind in this country and be- 
cause of his more pretentious work on the description of the 
insects of North America. William Reichenbach, professor 
of mathematics, trained in the schools of France, was an ex- 
tensive writer on religious subjects. The Rev. Jos. Hutchins, 
the professor of English, was trained in the University of 
Philadelphia under doctors Smith and Allison, and was con- 
sidered a valuable man. It would indeed be an interesting 
study to trace the names of all the true and worthy men as- 
sociated with Franklin College in its sixty-six years of inde- 
pendent existence. There was James Ross, great classical 
scholar, editor of a celebrated Latin grammar; there was 
Frederick Augustus Mihlenberg; there was Professor Brown- 
lee, who was subsequently called to a professorship in Rutgers 
College, and Professor Schipper, who with Dr. Miihlenberg, 
published an English-German and German-English diction- 
ary, the first of its kind printed in America. 

In spite of all the splendid preparations, however, that 
were made for a German college in Pennsylvania, or rather 
for a college on behalf of the Germans, it cannot be said that 
Franklin College fulfilled the immediate expectations of its 
well-meaning founders. German influence in American edu- 
cation was not yet destined to be either consecutive or lasting. 
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French influence seemed to be stronger in American education 
immediately after the Revolution than the German. The 
American Academy of Sciences and Arts in the United 
States was founded in consequence of French influence. The 
University of Virginia was founded by Thomas Jefferson ac- 
cording to French likeness, and it looked at one time as 
though Jefferson might transfer the whole faculty of Geneva 
to Virginia. While the French influence was to be largely 
supplanted by the German in the American educational insti- 
tution of the nineteenth century, one feels that Franklin Col- 
lege was born almost too early to get the full benefit of all the 
impetus that ought to have come to it from the land of 
Schiller and Goethe, of Kant and Fichte and Schelling. 

Yet Franklin College was not a failure. It was a prophecy. 
We have no apologies to make for the long, hard years of 
earnest struggle on the part of the friends and patrons of the 
institution. Jt fought its way through a period of deep dark- 
ness, almost of despair at times, but in 1849 after sixty-two 
years of existence, the board of trustees could with good con- 
science place on record the following resolution: “ this institu- 
tion is worthy of the honorable name she has assumed and will 
retain it. Since the year 1787, under adverse circumstances, 
she has sustained a classical and mathematical school, without 
participating in the bounty of the state. It is true she received 
ten thousand acres as a donation in waste lands from the state, 
but for many years worthless and expensive to the corporation ; 
nevertheless by careful conduct and an economical policy, she 
has accumulated a capital of $40,000, whilst other sister insti- 
tutions, although sectarian, and receiving the full bounty of 
the state, have failed.” 

This resolution was passed while negotiations were going 
on which resulted in the agreement that “one third of the 
money belonging to Franklin College should be transferred 
to the trustees of Pennsylvania College at Gettysburg to endow 
with it the Franklin Professorship, the remaining two thirds 
to be retained at Lancaster and given to the trustees of Mar- 
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shall College, on condition of its removal to Lancaster, and its 
carrying on collegiate operations under the name of Franklin 
and Marshall College.” 

Another reason why Franklin College did not in its early 
days meet all the immediate expectations of its patrons is per- 
haps the fact that it was not really an outgrowth of German 
life. It stood, as has been well said, “not so much for what 
the German citizens of Pennsylvania were doing for them- 
selves educationally as for what was being done in their be- 
half by others.” It was a movement impelled from without 
rather than from within. 

Yet in a very real sense Franklin College achieved its 
mission. The fourfold motive entering into its formation has 
never been lost in the 125 years of its existence. The civic, 
the humanistic, the religious motives, and the emphasis on 
German scholarship and thought and life has in a very de- 
cided measure characterized the history of this institution for 
125 years. A century and a quarter is a long time for any 
American institution. There is not a written political consti- 
tution in the world to-day es old as that. A century and a 
quarter takes us back to the very springs of our national his- 
tory and the very sources of our national character. The 
world has changed marvelously in that time. Empires and 
republics have come and gone. Dynasties have disappeared 
and new ones have risen into power. The whole educational 
system of the world has been revolutionized by German 
thought, life and scholarship. Our own fair city of Lan- 
caster has been transformed from a small inland town of 900 
houses to a large and prosperous city surrounded not by an 
unsubdued forest but by the garden of the world. Through 
all the years in which these changes have taken place this old 
college has under various forms maintained its organization 
and has held stoutly on its way through gladness and at times 
through gloom, through sunshine and at times through storm. 
It is a source of satisfaction to recall on this anniversary occa- 
sion that through all these years this third oldest college in 
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Pennsylvania has entwined itself by many continuous threads 
with the history of this city and of this commonwealth. The 
growth of this old college has been like that of a venerable oak, 
with its spreading roots, its many branches, its constantly en- 
larging ramifications, its long years of usefulness to mankind. 
In its long life it has acquired the dignity of age without its 
decay. Though old in years, it still has the privilege of youth, 
the fair, far outlook of existence in its prime. We who have 
gathered to rejoice on this anniversary occasion in the rich- 
ness of our history, and the manifoldness of our work in the 
past, unite on this Charter Anniversary in the hope that this 
college, hallowed by associations (religious and civic) for a 
century and a quarter, may move down thru the genera- 
tions to come with an ever enlarged sphere of usefulness, with 
ever enlarged responsibilities, with ever increased resources 
for the accomplishment of its work—ever more full of gladness 
and growth and the grace of God. 

The fathers had the honor to organize commonwealths, and 
to establish colleges. In the same unbroken spirit of loyalty 
to truth, justice and right, it is given to us, the sons, to main- 
tain the commonwealths and colleges they founded. May the 
blessings of that God of Truth and Righteousness whom the 
fathers saw like one of old an unconsuming splendor in the 
wilderness be upon us as he was upon them, and fill us once 
more with the burning heart of youth, with a hope that is high, 
and a thought that is free, a life that is brave and deeds that 
are true, as we recall to-day our alma mater and 

‘*The nobly living, nobly dead, 
The glorious sons that she has bred.’’ 


LANCASTER, Pa. 











VII. 


CONTEMPORARY RELIGIOUS AND THEOLOGICAL 
THOUGHT. 


REV. A. 8. WEBER, D.D. 
A Vrirauistic Iprauist’s View or CHRISTIANITY. 


The recognized exponent and principal leader of the move- 
ment of thought known as vitalistic idealism is Rudolf 
Eucken, professor of philosophy in the University of Jena, 
Germany. He has a lengthy and notable list of substantial 
and important contributions to philosophical and theological 
literature standing to his credit. Until recently only a few of 
his learned treatises were available to English readers. This 
accounts probably for the fact that aside from one or two inci- 
dental references to Eucken, Tot RerormMep Cuurcu Review 
has hitherto not taken any notice of this distinguished Ger- 
man idealist. Two circumstances now combine to make this 
a not inopportune time for these notes on current thought to 
call attention to Eucken and his attitude toward present-day 
problems, especially toward traditional doctrine and institu- 
tional Christianity: The first is the appearance of an English 
translation of his book on The Truth of Religion which is con- 
sidered by many to have an epoch-making significance and to 
share with his Problem of Human Life the honor of setting 
forth the maturest thought and genius of the author. The sec- 
ond is Eucken’s personal presence at this time in America, 
whose university circles in particular, and the thinking pub- 
lic in general, have long been awaiting his arrival on this side 
of the water. On every side men are expressing desire to see 
and hear, to welcome and honor this visitor, whom many re- 
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gard as one of the most potent and widely-influential forces 
known to the intellectual and religious world of to-day. 

The amazing vogue of his name and writings is of itself a 
striking testimony to the value which those acquainted with 
the nature and import of Euckenism place upon his writings, 
as well as to the importance of the service he is believed by 
such to be rendering to the cause of truth in this perplexing 
period of intellectual distress and religious disquietude. 
Seldom in the history of thought have the pathbreakers in 
their lifetime won for their ideas so numerous and enthusi- 
astic a discipleship as has Eucken. It would be a great mis- 
take, however, to suppose that this forceful protagonist of a 
new idealism is wielding his great influence as the result of a 
subservient purpose to win popularity. His command of so 
large a following is not due to anything like a sudden, comet- 
like burst of a new and hitherto unknown star of first magni- 
tude and brilliancy into the intellectual and spiritual heavens 
of the present day. The award to him of the Nobel Prize 
four years ago, marks, indeed, the date which brought him 
international prominence, but long before that incident his 
professorial career, covering upwards of forty years, was con- 
stantly and increasingly effective in the direction of establish- 
ing his fame and justifying the power now so generally ac- 
knowledged to be rightly his. 

Among those properly informed, very few will dispute the 
assertion that to Eucken, more than to any one other man, be- 
longs the credit of having successfully counteracted the poison- 
ous influence of the naturalism of Hegel, the pessimism of 
Schopenhauer, the positivism of Comte, and the subjective 
emotionalism of Nietzsche, and of substituting in place of the 
misleading speculations of those philosophical errorists a 
Christian “ Weltanschauung.” No one has rendered greater or 
more signally important service than he, in the way of mould- 
ing the thought and life of so large a number of students and 
through them a larger public, in accordance with vital relig- 
ious conceptions and spiritual ideals of the highest order. In 
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all this, for nearly half a century, he was sowing the seed 
from which the abundant harvests, over which he has now the 
satisfaction of rejoicing, have so luxuriantly grown. “Stu- 
dents from all the quarters of the earth,” an informed and ap- 
preciative critic of his writes, “flock to Jena year after year 
to sit at the feet of a man whose idealism serves not only as a 
philosophical rallying-ground for all who are engaged in the 
struggle for a concrete spiritual experience, but finds expres- 
sion, also, in a singularly attractive and benignant personal- 
ity, whose influence reinforces its teaching in a characteristic 
and indelible way.” But the outreach of Eucken’s influence 
is not to be measured by the numerical strength of the stu- 
dents who make the pilgrimage to Jena in order to come into 
personal touch with this master-mind. His writings are rap- 
idly finding their way through translations to all thinking and 
discerning nations, and studied the world over by vastly 
larger numbers, many of whom find his solution of the difficult 
intellectual and religious problems of our time at once satisfy- 
ing and welcome, all such being ready, therefore, to adopt as 
their own the principles and ideals held up to them by this in- 
spiring and illuminating teacher. 

In a remarkably interesting and brilliantly able critique! 
of Eucken and his thought, it is pointed out that the work of 
the Jena professor falls naturally into two periods—the his- 
torico-critical and the constructive. It does not come within 
the scope of our present purpose to give consideration to any 
of his books belonging to the first of these periods. The space 
allotted to these “Notes” requires us to confine our present 
examination to the two translated volumes mentioned above 
in the first paragraph, both of which belong to the constructive 
period. 

One of their striking features is the wonderful wealth of 
thoroughly mastered and assimilated learning which Eucken 
has at his command, and which he lays under tribute in the 


* Mrs. E. Hermann’s Eucken and Bergson, Their Significance for Chris- 
tian Thought. Cloth. 220 pages. Price $1.00 net. 
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course of his lucid discussions and the charming presentation 
of his contentions. His Problem of Human Life, which, it 
may be remembered, was reviewed by me in a Messenger 
article a few years ago just after my first reading of it, makes 
it perfectly plain that the author knows at first hand what 
views of life were held, what problems perplexed, what solu- 
tions to those problems were proposed, by all the great think- 
ers from Plato and Aristotle to Hegel and Spencer, from 
John and Paul to Schleiermacher and Ritschl, from Hippo- 
crates and Galen to Darwin and Huxley. And in his per- 
sonal search for the truth he frankly claims and exercises the 
right of accepting or rejecting the views of others as may be 
required, in the light of present-day knowledge, by his own 
findings. Traditionalism, however hoary with age, wields no 
compelling authority over his mind. New-found truths, how- 
ever unpopular and revolutionary, once they are recognized 
as such by him, are adopted and employed without hesitation 
or fear. An illustration of this is afforded, for instance, by 
the fact that his mind is openly hospitable to the evolutionary 
idea which pervades through and through the thought of all 
his constructive efforts. ‘ Without Darwinism,” someone has 
observed, “we should not have had Euckenism.” The re- 
nowned Englishman’s conception of the divine method of 
working is, in a modified form, carried by Eucken into fields 
of inquiry which Darwin did not enter, and the evolutionary 
principles applied by him to the study of questions which the 
great English scientist did not discuss. In like manner, to 
mention in passing another illustrative example, he accepts 
the new historical methods of investigation not only as valid 
but as binding upon all desirous of disengaging the eternal 
verities from the entanglements and accretions of time and 
circumstance,—this no less in the realm of religion than in 
the domain of philosophy, history or science. 

What is the outcome of Eucken’s untrammeled and fearless 
use of such methods and principles in his study of the su- 
premely important religious problems of our time? We have 
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his own answer in the last of his books published in an Eng- 
lish translation,—The Truth of Religion. It goes without 
saying that there is in this answer much that is arresting even 
to the most open-minded students of the subjects dealt with in 
this volume, and a great deal more that will alarm ultra-con- 
servative churchmen. Neither of these parties after reading 
the book will question, however, its tremendous importance. 
Believers and unbelievers, progressives and reactionaries, the 
churches and the opponents of the churches, will have to 
reckon with what the author declares it is necessary to sur- 
render and with what he affirms to be equally necessary to 
retain. Here lies the secret of the stir it is creating, a stir of 
which a great deal will doubtless be heard for a good while to 
come. Here lies also its vast significance. It represents not 
simply an individual theologian, but interprets with profound 
insight a mighty and ever-deepening movement of thought 
and feeling which proclaims, on the one hand, the necessity 
of religion and the absoluteness of Christianity, and on the 
other hand the equally absolute necessity of the reconstruction 
of doctrinal formulas and of the reformation of institutional 
Christianity. 

Before passing on to indicate particulars with reference to 
his rejections of theological dogmas and the suggested recon- 
structions which he regards compulsory, a word may be said 
in a general way about the foundations upon which his argu- 
ment rests. These are laid deep and upon sound psycholog- 
ical bases. For whatever defects Eucken’s work may be 
blamed by readers of his book, none of them will charge him 
with being superficial. He digs to the root of things, is rad- 
ical in the true sense of the word. He sounds the utmost 
depths of the consciousness of our time and surveys its entire 
area, in order to show how religion appears in relation to that 
consciousness. He reviews the deep-seated oppositions that 
have developed in the course of the last century, opposition 


*Rudolf Eucken’s The Truth of Religion. Translated by W. T. Jones. 
Cloth. Price $3.50. Williams and Norgate, London. 
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from science, from philosophy, from the seeming cosmic indif- 
ference to the spiritual, from the work of criticism, from the 
new historic methods of investigation, from the world’s wrongs 
and evils, individual and social, from the naturalistic inter- 
pretation of the universe, and from the apparently opposite 
trend of the life-current itself. He does not underestimate 
the stupendous force with which these joint oppositions assail 
what he calls the “ absolute life” of the soul, the spiritual side 
of human nature. But the very strength of these combined 
oppositions is used by him to bring out in a more striking and 
convincing way the reality of man’s spiritual constitution and 
the priority of its religious claims. With an insistence that 
is as strenuous in itself as it is irresistible in its effect, he 
points out that “the very existence of the oppositions reveals 
the fact that there is something in man that can be opposed, 
and that something is a reality in the human soul and justifies 
the inference that there is an answering reality in the nature 
of things as divinely constituted. This reality exists in and 
beyond what appears outwardly. It comes to expression in 
the emergence of the moral law, with its imperatives, its sanc- 
tions, its inner satisfactions and rewards.” 

But not only does this reality express itself in the life of 
individuals, it is embodied also in what our author describes 
as “characteristic” religions, historical faiths, in which God 
manifests Himself. All historical religions have somewhat 
of reality in them. To Eucken’s mind they are not to be con- 
sidered “irreconcilable opponents, but co-workers in the great 
enterprise of the spiritual uplift and redemption of mankind. 
In their doctrine of love, of forgiveness, which are taught by 
other religions than Christianity, they show a deepening of 
the real life, which could never have originated in, and issued 
from, the selfishness and impurity characteristic of the ordi- 
nary impulses of the merely natural man.” And first among 
the “characteristic” or historical religions Christianity must 
be placed, because it is “in the nature of its substance the 
highest embodiment of the ‘ Absolute’ that is conceivable, and 
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its ultimate nature, therefore, is unquestionable.” “(In its re- 
lation to human suffering, its depth and richness of ‘inward- 
ness,’ its insistence on the union of the divine and human, in 
its warm love for all humanity, and in its linkage of the life 
of all mankind to a divine and eternal order,” the loftiest 
claims of supremacy that have ever been made for Christian- 
ity are fully vindicated. 

With this positive attitude toward Christianity, so vigor- 
ously defended and maintained, Eucken’s rejections will to 
many of his readers seem inconsistent and to stand in an irrec- 
oncilable contrast. In a luminous sentence his position as to 
the doctrinal forms in which Christianity has been handed 
down to us from earlier ages is excellently summarized by 
Mrs. Hermann: “ Viewing the traditional dogmatic form of 
Christianity as superseded and out of consonance with the 
legitimate ideals and thought of the age,” she writes, “Eucken 
pleads for a liberalism which, while discarding outworn 
dogma, will delve all the deeper into the divine and eternal 
substance of Christianity, and, while demanding a restate- 
ment germane to the demands of the time, will wage war 
against its superficial, relaxed and unspiritual temper.” He 
insists, to quote his own words, that “a fundamental revision 
of its traditional evidential form has become absolutely 
necessary. The need of to-day is the separation of its eternal 
contents from merely human and transitory accretions.” 
What some of these accretions, as he sees them, are may be 
gathered from these facts: He is against the Church’s concep- 
tion of miracles, including that of the bodily resurrection of 
Jesus. He finds it a grave misrepresentation of the doctrine 
of Incarnation to restrict it to one point in history, as is done 
in the dogma of the Virgin Birth. It is, in his view, not a 
single historical event, but a process in the accomplishment of 
the union of the divine and human. To his mind, moreover, 
the dogma of the two natures in Jesus and the placing of him 
as the second person in the Trinity is a perversion of fact in 
the interests of Greek metaphysics. He recognizes the value 
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of the Church as a rallying point for faith, a preserver of con- 
tinuity, and for its work in deepening and enriching the aver- 
age human life. But he protests with immense energy against 
its manifold perversions, its externalizing of faith, its me- 
chanical routine, its dragging down of things spiritual into 
the service of personal ambitions or for the success of ecclesi- 
astical intrigue. The Pauline conception of redemption can 
not be regarded as final, in the sense that every deviation from 
it must be labeled as “irregular” and idiosyncratic. Augus- 
tine rendered Christianity an ill service by his doctrine of 
original sin, his determinism which annihilates the human 
will, and his rigid doctrine of the Church which makes passive 
obedience the key to personal salvation. 

This condensation of Eucken’s lengthy discussion of what 
he thinks must be surrendered is necessarily imperfect and 
unsatisfactory, but it will serve to indicate the cause of the 
violent opposition which in strictly “orthodox” quarters has 
been aroused by his views and the enthusiastic acclaim with 
which they are so widely received. ‘What remains,” such 
ones ask, “when all he surrenders has been cast aside?” 
“Can we still be Christians?’ The latter question appealed 
to Eucken as a challenge. He adopted it from the lips of his 
hostile critics and made it the title of his latest work—Konnen 
Wir Noch Christen Sein?—in the pages of which he furnishes 
an explicit reply, the substance of which may be stated in a 
few sentences: “Yes, we reply, we not only can be, we must 
be Christians. Man is constitutionally religious, essentially 
spiritual. Christianity is the absolute, the ultimate religion, 
and alone furnishes that which can meet human needs. We 
can be Christians, however, only if Christianity is recognized 
to be what it really is, a world-historical movement still in 
flux; if it is shaken out of its vitrification and placed upon 
the broader basis to which its inherent nature and character 
preeminently entitle it. To place it upon that basis is the 
supreme task of the scholarship and manhood of our time and 
the reassuring hope of our Religion’s future.” It is hardly to 
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be expected that this answer will prove satisfyingly acceptable 
to all the followers of Jesus, but it will surely minister to the 
comfort of many who to the distress of their hearts have been 
obliged, in the light of new knowledge, to relinquish their 
hold upon traditional conceptions and statements of the truth. 
Possibly the time may come when all of us may be able to 
see eye to eye with such brethren. Meanwhile, it should be 
recognized that Eucken is not to be silenced by a shrug of the 
shoulder, or his influence arrested by the wave of a hand. He 
is working like leaven in a multitude of the most thoughtful 
minds of the day, just as Zwingli and Luther, Schleiermacher 
and Ritschl worked in those of their generation, and the out- 
come of the movement he is leading may be not only as revo- 
lutionary, but as signally beneficial, to Christianity as were 
those headed by the four names mentioned, in the sixteenth 
and nineteenth centuries. Do not conditions in Church and 
state show that the times are ripe for the occurrence of such a 
hallowed and hallowing event in human history ? 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND. 











VIII. 


CONTEMPORARY SOCIOLOGY. 
A. V. HIESTER. 


Pierre Joseph Proudhon (1809-1865) shares with Louis 
Blanc the distinction of forming the connecting link between 
the older and the newer types of socialism. He was of humble 
birth, his father having been a brewer’s cooper and his mother 
a cook. But the boy was ambitious, and managed by dint of 
hard work and severe self-denial to secure a fair education 
in the schools, which he supplemented by incessant private 
study. His occupation of proof-reader of ecclesiastical works 
gave him a ready familiarity with theology. He knew also 
Hebrew as well as Greek and Latin. But notwithstanding 
the abstruse character of his studies he remained a man of 
the people. His sympathies were ever with the masses, and 
the master passion of his mature life was to elevate the con- 
dition of the laboring classes. It was with this in mind that 
he turned from his theological and philological studies and 
took up the study of political economy. 

The first fruit of Proudhon’s economic studies was a 
treatise entitled L’Utilité de la Celebration du Dimanche, 
which was published in 1838, and which contains the germs 
of his revolutionary ideas. The following year appeared the 
work which made him famous, Qu’est-ce que la Propriété? 
This was followed in 1846 by his Systéme des Contradictions 
Economiques, ou Philosophie de la Misére, which is a bitter 
indictment of the existing social order. But Proudhon was 
an indefatigable writer, and the works just named represent 
only a small part of his writings which comprise thirty-seven 
volumes exclusive of fourteen volumes of correspondence. 
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As a writer Proudhon is utterly lacking in system. With 
a lofty disdain of order he jumbles together the most incon- 
gruous things. He delights in dialectic. He loves to play 
with ideas and arrange them in every possible combination. 
He exaggerates. He contradicts. He perplexes. He shocks. 
His writings abound in paradoxes. His chief delight is to 
unsettle established opinions and beliefs. He destroys but 
rarely constructs. A professed disciple of Hegel he raises 
contradiction to the level of a principle, and continually sets 
forth thesis and antithesis but rarely synthesis. Because of 
the negative and destructive quality of his writings, and their 
lack of system and order, Proudhon is little read to-day. He 
has had little direct influence of a permanent character, and 
has left behind him no school. 

It is difficult to reduce the ideas of so illogical a thinker 
to order and consistency. Like most social renovators of the 
radical sort Proudhon finds the greatest obstacle to a just 
social order in the institution of private property. But unlike 
others before him he is not content to regard private property 
merely as a practical obstacle. He is not satisfied until he has 
placed upon it a moral stigma. And so he attempts to prove, 
as others have done since, that private property is a moral 
evil, and that it can find no justification either in the theory 
of occupation or in that of labor. In a word, property is 
robbery, robbery because it enables him who has not produced 
to consume the fruits of others’ toil, which he appropriates 
without rendering therefor an equivalent. This then is the 
answer to the question which forms the title of his famous 
treatise. “ Qu’est-ce que la Propriété?” “ La Propriété, c’est 
le vol.” In this answer is contained Proudhon’s fundamental 
principle which is substantially the same as the theory of 
capital held by Marx and most of the later socialists. 

In rejecting the principle of private property Proudhon 
violently denounces wealth and every social institution con- 
nected with it. He hated the rich, not as individuals, for he 
was altogether free from personal hate, but as a class, declar- 
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ing them to be “libidinous animals without virtue and without 
shame.” He does not, however, accept communism which he 
describes as the “religion of misery.” Communism is no bet- 
ter, he declares, than the present system. It would mean the 
same slavery and the same system of organized robbery as now. 
The community would be the sole proprietor, not only of 
goods, but of persons and wills as well. Instead of one 
master, as now, there would be many masters. Instead of the 
robbery of the weak by the strong, as now, there would be the 
robbery of the strong by the weak. Following the Hegelian 
dialectic Proudhon makes communism the thesis, property 
the antithesis, and the synthesis he finds in possession, which 
he appears to limit, however, to the instruments of labor used 
by labor. What he really condemns and rejects, then, is not 
property in general, but only property in the form of interest, 
profits and rent. This is not so radical a departure from the 
existing social order as appears at first sight. Proudhon also 
retains in his ideal society, as practically all communists 
do not, the principle of inheritance. 

Nor is Proudhon a socialist any more than he is a com- 
munist. He has no more respect for the doctrines of state 
socialism than he has for those which uphold the present 
social order. He is an apostle of individualism, and condemns 
in violent terms the madness of appealing to the state, which 
he declares to be the “leprosy of the French mind.” He also 
rejects certain fundamental things in the accepted socialist phi- 
losophy. Thus he maintains that under the existing econom- 
ic organization of society value is not proportional to labor, 
as it of right ought to be, and will be, in his ideal society, and 
that the great social problem is to make it so. To this view 
Marx, the great prophet and lawgiver of modern socialism, is 
diametrically opposed, holding, not that value ought to be, but 
that it is and must be, under the present order of things, pro- 
portional to labor, and that on this necessary relation between 
the two rests the whole system of capitalist exploitation, the 
corner-stone of the Marxian. economic philosophy. 
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Proudhon’s principle of distribution is that of absolute 
equality. A day’s labor is a day’s labor for him. That is to 
say, one day’s labor balances any other day’s labor, so that the 
duration of labor becomes the just and proper measure of 
value. This is what Proudhon means by social justice, and 
from the ultimate consequences of its principle he does not 
shrink. But while he would not hesitate to give to a common 
mason the same remuneration as to a Phidias for the same 
amount of labor measured by time, he looks forward to a time 
in the development of his ideal society when the present in- 
equality in the talents and capacities of men will, through the 
operation of an equality of condition, be reduced to an inap- 
preciable minimum. Then men will labor equally, and their 
products measured by labor time will necessarily be equal in 
value. Absolute equality of character and constitution will 
follow from equality of condition. 

With this absolute equality Proudhon combines in his ideal 
society absolute liberty. All control of man by man he holds 
to be oppression. To be sure, such control may be necessary 
for a time, but the inevitable effect of an equality of condi- 
tion will be to make government unnecessary. Proudhon is, 
therefore, an anarchist. He was the first to use the word 
anarchy, not, however, in the revolutionary sense in which it is 
commonly used now, not in the sense of disorder and chaos, 
but to express the highest perfection of society which he finds 
in the union of order and anarchy. 

These twin virtues of absolute equality and absolute liberty 
Proudhon proposes to attain gradually. He has no faith in 
ready-made schemes of social reform which he characterizes 
as the “ most accursed lie that can be offered to mankind.” He 
does not believe for a moment that his ideal society can be 
realized in any other way than through a long and laborious 
process of transformation. Instead of violently dispossessing 
the present owners of land, houses, mines, factories, etc., he 
would simply render capital incapable of earning interest, 
rent and profits. His favorite device for accomplishing this 
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was the establishment of a national bank with branches all 
over France and a system of mutual credit. One purpose of 
such a bank was to permit product to be exchanged against 
product, without the intervention of middlemen, by means of 
paper money representing labor time. Under such a system 
of exchange a commodity would command any other com- 
modity which had cost the same labor, and which had conse- 
quently the same value, since value is measured by labor time. 
A second purpose of such a bank was to furnish laborers with 
gratuitous credit, so that they might provide themselves with 
the means of production without cost to themselves. The 
effect of this would be that interest, rent and profits would 
ultimately disappear, since no one would continue to pay rent 
for a house, or interest for capital, when he could have them for 
nothing. The laborer would receive the entire product and 
no commodity would cost more than it is worth. Hence there 
could be no profits. And with the disappearance of profits, 
rent and interest property in Proudhon’s sense of the term 
would cease to exist, gradually, perhaps, but none the less 
surely. 

It is to be noted that Proudhon aimed at economic rather 
than political reform in the belief that if economic arrange- 
ments were once reformed political reform would take care of 
itself through the ultimate disappearance of all government. 
But he did not always hold to this principle in practice. He 
took no part at first in the Revolution of 1848 on the ground 
that all governments were equally vicious, and that it was of 
no moment, therefore, which party triumphed. Later, how- 
ever, he appears to have been drawn into the conflict, and at 
its close, largely because of the reputation which his writings 
had given him, he was elected to the Constituent Assembly. 
In this position he attempted in various ways to give practi- 
cal effect to his dreams of social regeneration. He first pro- 
posed the scheme of exacting an impost of one third on all 
interest and rent. This was promptly rejected. Then he pro- 
posed the establishment, under the auspices of the state, of 
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his banking and credit scheme. This met a similar fate. 
Then he attempted to carry it out without the aid of the state. 
Popular subscriptions were called for, and despite the fact 
that only seventeen thousand of the five million francs needed 
were secured, the bank was started only to fail after a few 
weeks. The failure of all his efforts seems to have embittered 
Proudhon. His utterances, never moderate or diplomatic, 
increased in violence. The result was a three-year term of 
imprisonment. With his release from prison Proudhon re- 
turned to his principle that political reform was of little im- 
portance in comparison with economic reform. For this 
reason he had no quarrel with the government of the Second 
Empire, under which he lived in comparative quiet until the 
publication of his work, De la Justice dans la Revolution et 
dans L’Eglisse (1858), in which he attacked the church and 
other existing institutions with his customary fury and viru- 
lence. To escape a second term of imprisonment he fled the 
country. On his return he gave up political agitation and 
lived the quiet life of the middle class to his death. 

While Proudhon was a keen critic of contemporary schemes 
of social regeneration, and quick to see as he was merciless to 
assail their weaknesses, his own was as impractical as it was in- 
consistent. Not only are absolute equality and absolute 
liberty not one and the same thing at bottom, as he vehemently 
and repeatedly asserts, but they are mutually exclusive. For 
if men are absolutely equal they can not be free, and if they 
are absolutely: free they can not be equal; and under anarchy 
they can be neither free nor equal. Proudhon’s fundamental 
error is that he attempted to do what no one before him had 
attempted to do, and what no one will ever succeed in doing, 
viz., to combine absolute individualism and perfect justice in 
the production and distribution of wealth. 

Proudhon was an apostle of destruction rather than of con- 
struction. But his gospel of destruction had at least one or 
two most salutary effects. It compelled, through its keen and 
unsparing criticism of contemporary social schemes and doc- 
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trines, socialists and political economists to revise their theo- 
ries and base them on a more careful observation of facts. 
The consequence was that social theory became less specula- 
tive and more scientific, less visionary and more practical, 
and to Proudhon even more than to Blanc is due the reaction 
from utopianism which set in about the middle of the nine- 
teenth century not only in France but elsewhere. Then again 
Proudhon exercised on contemporary social thought a salutary 
moral influence. He was strictly upright in his conduct, his 
private life being severely simple and even puritanic. Not 
only did he attack the prevailing French socialism because of 
its immorality, but he strongly believed in the absolute truth 
of certain moral ideas which he labored to introduce into 
political economy. 

Proudhon has practically no following to-day, even among 
those who profess the doctrines of anarchism. For a time 
his economic and especially his mutual banking ideas found 
supporters and even practical application in the United 
States. In Germany his principle of anarchy acquired a tem- 
porary vogue among such left-wing Hegelians as Moses Hess 
and Karl Griin. But in his own France neither his economic 
nor his political views succeeded in attracting a following, 
partly for the reason that the philosophy of anarchism is not 
indigenous to the French mind, and partly because public at- 
tention was engrossed by the schemes of Fourier, St. Simon 
and Blanc. 

Robert Owen (1771-1858) is more important for the 
history of social reform as a practical philanthropist and 
social experimenter than as a contributor to its philosophy. 
In the former capacity he has been considered in an earlier 
article. It remains only to examine his social thories, which, 
notwithstanding their utopian character, have led many to 
regard him as the father of English socialism. 

After an extraordinarily successful career as a cotton manu- 
facturer and practical philanthropist, first at Manchester, 
England, and later at New Lanark, Scotland, in the course of 
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which he succeeded in effecting a remarkable moral and in- 
dustrial transformation of the latter, Owen began to contem- 
plate larger schemes of social improvement. The first step in 
this direction was the publication of a series of four essays 
under the title A New View of Society; or Essays on the Prin- 
ciple of the Formation of the Human Character. In these 
essays he explained the principles on which his system of 
educational philanthropy at New Lanark was based. That 
man’s character is made, not by him, but for him; that it has 
been formed by circumstances over which he has no control; 
and that he is not, therefore, a proper subject either of praise 
or of blame: these are the fundamental principles of his phi- 
losophy to which his social experiments had led him. And 
from these principles he reached the practical conclusion, 
which is the corner-stone of his system, that in order to a right 
formation of man’s character it is necessary only to place 
him under a proper environment,.physical, moral and social. 
In his lack of familiarity with the history of philosophy he 
regarded these principles as his own discovery. But they be- 
long to a very old system of philosophy, and it is only in his 
benevolent application of them that Owen can lay claim to 
any originality. Owen was led to contemplate larger schemes 
of social improvement, first, by his remarkable success at New 
Lanark which attracted the attention of Europe and made the 
place the mecca of social reformers, statesmen, and even 
royalty itself, and secondly, by the universal misery and 
stagnation in industry which followed the close of the 
Napoleonic wars. The latter led Owen to a deeper study of 
social problems and conditions than he had yet permitted him- 
self. The results of this study he embodied in a report to the 
“Committee of the House of Commons on the Poor Law” in 
1817. In this report, after considering the special causes, 
Owen concluded that the permanent cause of England’s dis- 
tress was to be found in the competition of human labor with 
machinery, and that the only adequate remedy was the united 
action of men and the subordination of machinery. 
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To this end Owen proposed in the same report a scheme of 
social organization, which, while designed to meet England’s 
conditions, was later expanded by him and set up as the best 
form of organization for society in general. The scheme con- 
templated the organization of communities of from three hun- 
dred to two thousand persons to be settled on areas of land 
varying from six hundred to eighteen hundred acres. These 
communities were to be mainly agricultural although manu- 
facturing was not to be neglected. Diversification of indus- 
try was to be carried far enough to render each community 
independent of every other, to combine the advantages of urban 
and rural life, and to break the monotony inseparable from a 
single occupation. The latest improvements in industrial 
technique, and the best educational devices and facilities, were 
to be utilized to make possible the highest development of un- 
selfish intelligence. Each family was to have its own private 
apartments. These apartments were to be arranged in the 
form of a hollow square with common kitchens, dining rooms, 
schools and places of worship in the center. Each family, too, 
was to have the exclusive care of its children to the age of 
three, after which they were to be cared for by the commun- 
ity, although parents were to have access to their children at 
meals and other proper times. All property, labor and the 
fruits of labor were to be in common. As these communities 
increased in number they were to be grouped federatively in 
circles of tens, hundreds and thousands until the whole world 
should be embraced in one vast industrial republic. 

It will be noted that Owen’s scheme, while bearing a strik- 
ing superficial resemblance to that of Fourier, differs from it 
fundamentally in that it proposes the rule of equality in dis- 
tribution and the complete abolition of private property. 
Owen was a thoroughgoing communist of the authoritarian 
type, holding that for a long time at least social regeneration 
must be directed by a class of benevolent despots, whereas 
Fourier’s scheme left so much to individual taste and in- 
clination as to resemble in this respect the scheme of Proud- 
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hon. Owen differs again from both Fourier and St. Simon 
in the fact that he was mainly concerned with industrial or- 
ganization, caring nothing for political reform, and his views 
reflect at every step the influence of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion. Fourier and St. Simon on the other hand were most 
influenced by the French Revolution and aimed at political 
rather than industrial reform. 

The ideas contained in the New View of Society and the 
report of 1817 were elaborated by Owen in two later reports, 
the one drawn up in 1820, and the other in 1823. In both 
reports the division of labor is condemned and the integration 
of industry advocated. In the one of 1820 Owen announces 
in all seriousness that he has discovered a new science, “the 
science of the influence of circumstances which is the most im- 
portant of all the sciences.” Other expositions of his views 
are The Book of the New Moral World, and ‘Revolution in 
the Mind and Practice of the Human Race. 

Despite the great success of his philanthropic activities, 
Owen’s social theories had little permanent influence. One 
reason for this is to be found in his religious views. At an 
early age he had lost all faith in the prevailing forms of re- 
ligion and had thought out a creed for himself. This did not 
become generally known, however, until the occasion of a large 
public meeting in London when he went out of his way to de- 
clare his hostility to all the accepted forms of religion. From 
that time on his social theories were associated in the popular 
mind with infidelity and very generally discredited. 

Owen’s lax views on marriage served still further to dis- 
credit his social theories. While it is a fact that most schemes 
of communism discredit the marriage relation, there is no 
necessary connection between a community of property and a 
community of wives. The error of postulating such a con- 
nection is doubtless owing to the notion which regards the wife 
as part of the goods and chattels of her husband. If com- 
munists would only regard marriage as a contract there is no 
reason why it should not remain in force during the life of the 
contracting parties regardless of the mode of holding property. 
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A third circumstance to discredit Owen’s theories was the 
failure of the communities which were established, either by 
him or in accordance with his ideas. The first was established 
near Glasgow, Scotland, in 1825, and a second at New Har- 
mony, Indiana, the following year. Both failed after two or 
three years. A third, established in Ireland in 1831, lasted 
three and a half years. A fourth in Hampshire, England, 
1839, was a flat failure. In the failure of these communities 
Owen lost reputation as well as fortune. 

Owen has frequently been called the father of English 
socialism, and the originator of the codperative movement 
which swept over England and Scotland soon after the middle 
of the nineteenth century. Strictly speaking he was neither. 
So far as he exercised an influence on either it was altogether 
negative in character. He was a communist, not a socialist, 
and his influence on socialism is to be found in the fact that 
he demonstrated by actual experiment the impracticability of 
communism, which undoubtedly prepared the English people 
for the less radical socialist movement of 1848. Similarly in 
the field of codperation his failures by narrowing the range of 
experiment prepared the way for the later and more special 
forms of codperation. 

Despite his exceptional business abilities and practical at- 
tainments, Owen was a visionary. He was in fact two men 
in one, combining the hard-headed man of affairs and the so- 
cial dreamer. He did not understand the laws of social evo- 
lution, and thought he could break the chain of historic con- 
tinuity with impunity and create off-hand a new social order. 
He failed to see that for the mass of men the transition from 
an old to a new social order must be slow and painful. Hence 
his scheme was utterly impracticable. By the middle of the 
nineteenth century the only permanent result of his propa- 
ganda, so zealously prosecuted for years through popular meet- 
ings, periodicals, tracts and treatises, was the codperative 
movement, and that he influenced only indirectly. The per- 
manent value of his influence lies along more practical lines. 
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He initiated many permanent labor reforms. He advocated 
a laboring day of ten and a half hours, the prohibition of child 
labor under the age of ten, and half time and an educational 
test for children between ten and twelve. And most im- 
portant of all he succeeded in demonstrating what is yet only 
imperfectly understood, that a factory can be so managed as 
to benefit both the employer and the employed. 

Wilhelm Weitling (1808-1871) has been called the father 
of German communism. Having learned the trade of tailor 
he spent ten years in wandering over Germany to escape mili- 
tary service, which he succeeded in accomplishing with the 
aid of forged passports. Then he went to Paris where he as- 
sociated himself with the numerous revolutionary spirits who 
had fled from German absolutism, and who had made the 
French capital the chief center of their propaganda. At 
Paris, too, he became imbued with the doctrines of St. Simon, 
Fourier, Cabet and Owen. He was converted to communism, 
as he says, by his study of the New Testament. But his com- 
munism assumed definite form only after he reached Paris, 
for his writings from the beginning clearly reflect the influ- 
ence of these utopists. From Paris Weitling went to Switzer- 
land where he carried on for several years, first in the French 
and later in the German cantons, a vigorous propaganda in 
behalf of communism. In this he was interrupted by a sen- 
tence of imprisonment followed by expulsion from the coun- 
try. In 1844, after he had been driven from Germany, and 
after a brief residence in England, he came to America, 
settling in New York where he attempted with indifferent 
success to effect a general organization of the laboring classes. 
He also established a communist colony in Wisconsin—Com- 
munia—which failed after a brief existence. 

The main features of Weitling’s scheme are contained in a 
brief treatise, which was published in 1838 under the title, 
Die Welt wie sie ist und wie ste sein sollte, and in which the 
New Testament is interpreted in terms of social revolution in 
support of the scheme. A more pretentious work, Garantien 
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der Harmonie und Fretheit (1842), is mainly an elabora- 
tion of the first. In a third work, Das Evangelium eines 
armen Siinders (1845), communism is represented as a logical 
deduction from the teachings of Jesus. 

The abolition of private property and absolute equality in 
distribution are cardinal features of Weitling’s scheme. He is 
willing to concede that as long as there was an abundance of un- 
occupied land the institution of private property was not in- 
equitable, since it deprived no one of the prospect of becoming 
a landowner. But as soon as land became scarce relatively to 
the demand for it the many were forever robbed of that pros- 
pect. This is not only a gross injustice, says Weitling, but 
also the source of nearly all the misery among the poor. And 
the only adequate remedy is the abolition of private property. 

All industry is to be carried on by groups of families into 
which the entire race is to be divided. Each group is governed 
by an elective head whose main duty it is to divide all the 
goods produced by the group among the members. Equality 
is the general rule governing the division. But it is subject 
to certain limitations. All who have labored a prescribed 
number of hours receive equal shares. Those who fail to 
reach this prescribed amount of labor are remunerated pro- 
portionately. On the other hand, those who exceed it are given 
an additional amount of goods in the form of luxuries, sub- 
ject, however, to the condition that these luxuries be con- 
sumed within a given time, the purpose of the condition being 
to prevent the accumulation and inheritance of wealth, and 
thereby oppose an effectual barrier to the reappearance of 
economic inequality. 

This is a highly chimerical utopia. Like that of Owen it is 
of the authoritarian type although its benevolent despotism is 
materially modified by the principle of election. While im- 
practicable and inconsistent it reflects throughout the au- 
thor’s lack of education and his narrow mental range. He 
knows nothing of the principle of historic continuity. That 
the race has gone through a long and laborious process of de- 
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velopment in the past is beyond his comprehension. That it 
will pass through a similar development in the future is even 
more incomprehensible. And so he constructs his ideal so- 
ciety without thought of the past and without thought of the 
future. Society is something that can be shaped and moulded 
at will and for all time. 

Unlike the great body of communists Weitling advocates vio- 
lence as a means of inaugurating the new order of things. There 
are only two possible ways, he declares, in which communism can 
be established. The one is by means of the good will and ac- 
tive codperation of the ruling class. All other communists of 
the first half of the nineteenth century, according to Weitling, 
had looked to the ruling class to give practical effect to their 
dreams, but they had looked in vain. Communism will never 
come that way. There remains then only the method of vio- 
lence. In his last work, however, Weitling gives violence a 
less prominent place, and appears to place greater dependence 
than formerly upon religion to effect the desired revolution. 

Weitling’s work has’ had little apparent influence. What- 
ever he attempted seemed destined to failure from the first. 
His doctrines were lost in the rising tide of socialism. But 
while he was far from being a socialist, and gradually became 
alienated from the men who led the new movement, it was he 
who prepared the soil, and sowed the seed, which fruited in 
the German social democratic movement. 

LANCASTER, Pa. 








IX. 


EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 
Over Epvucationat Iprats. 


The celebration of the one hundred and twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the founding of Franklin College at the late com- 
mencement of Franklin and Marshall College was an event 
of much more than ordinary interest and possessed more than 
local significance. The notable addresses made in the course 
of the week are of historic value in that they bring vividly be- 
fore the mind of the present generation the springs of influ- 
ence which formed and shaped our institutions of higher learn- 
ing, the character and labors of those who directed these early 
educational efforts, and the successive steps by which the ad- 
vance was made from these enthusiastic but comparatively 
crude beginnings to the condition of conscious power and 
influence which these institutions now enjoy. Both Franklin 
College and Marshall College were fortunate in having for 
their founders and early teachers great men, great in point of 
culture and scholarship, and great as teachers and leaders. 
And, what is perhaps of even more account, these men cher- 
ished ideals of education which were fitted to give tone and 
character to our educational development, and proved to be 
the seeds of normative forces which bear rich fruit in the pres- 
ent day and generation. The progress of our institutions as 
regards numbers, equipment, and endowment is easily traced, 
and it is fitting that, at such a time, it should receive careful 
attention. But it is also fitting that due attention should be 
given to the inner aspect of the work which these institutions 
have in hand, to see what the present age demands, and to 
bring the ideals of the past into right relation with the needs 
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of the future. The life is more than meat, the body more than 
raiment, the spirit more than the letter. The external aspect 
of an educational institution is certainly important. Preten- 
tious claims of excellence, in this practical age, will not cover 
or hide defective equipment or slip-shod teaching. But the 
inner life and spirit, the ideals held before the mind, the in- 
spiration and power furnished for right living, these are the 
things of supreme importance. 

It has been said that the men who founded Franklin Col- 
lege were scientists, and those who founded Marshall College 
were philosophers. From this statement the inference might 
be drawn that the prevailing spirit of Franklin College was 
scientific and that of Marshall philosophic. The statement, 
however, is too sweeping, and the inference would give us a 
one-sided view not justified by the history of either institu- 
tion. Muhlenberg, the botanist, and Melsheimer, the ento- 
mologist, no doubt were preéminent in their respective depart- 
ments; but they were also men of broad culture and scholar- 
ship, whose educational ideals were by no means contracted 
or one-sided. Rauch and Nevin were philosophers and theo- 
logians, but they were men of wide learning, and their scheme 
of education included not only the humanities but also mathe- 
matics and natural science. In both cases stress was laid on 
well-rounded and harmonious development, looking to the 
making of the man rather than to the immediate training for 
a profession. At most, therefore, the attainments and char- 
acteristics of these men were prophecies of what should be 
the nature of the educational ideal of the future rather than 
forces consciously at work in shaping the policy of either insti- 
tution. The end aimed at was expressed more particularly by 
the word culture. Unfortunately this word may be used in 
more than one sense, and in the minds of some it came to mean 
the ornamental rather than the useful, the theoretical rather 
than the practical. In course of time the educational watchword 
in the mouth of many became culture for culture’s sake, and 
in some cases it came to be applied in such a way that the 
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practical or useful was undervalued or disregarded. This was 
especially true after the so-called New Education began to 
clamor for immediate practical results of school training, and 
to estimate the value of an education in dollars and cents, or 
according to the earning capacity which it produced in an 
individual. 

It is easy to see that in the issue thus raised two false ideals, 
false because one-sided, may be made to confront each other. 
The striving after the immediately useful may leave man’s 
deeper nature untouched, leading to superficiality, coldness, 
secularization, and the mad rush for wealth and power. The 
pursuit of culture, so-called, may leave the best strength and 
skill of a man undeveloped, and make him helpless and use- 
less in the complex life of the present day. The things that 
are of paramount importance do not always yield immediate, 
tangible results; and, certainly, a truth is not of inferior value, 
because it can be practically applied. A great truth discovered 
or a system worked out for which the author thanks God 
dass es gar nicht anwendbor ist” may be a piece of stupen- 
dous folly. To ignore the practical, on the one hand, is just 
as reprehensible as to change the curriculum of our high 
schools, as has been proposed in the year of grace 1912, be- 
cause, forsooth, it includes studies needed in the preparation 
for college rather than those needed in business or trade to 
make a living. Education must fit for complete living; and 
that means the making of the individual so that he can use all 
his powers, and that he possesses the knowledge and the skill 
necessary to meet all the emergencies that are likely to arise in 
the environment in which the course of his life must run. 
Such living must include the deeper things of mind, the things 
that pertain to the social and religious nature of man, as well 
as the industrial and commercial interests to which men are 
so largely given; and while some of the factors are ever the 
same and demand the same constant attention, others vary 
from age to age and make new demands upon our processes 
of education that cannot be ignored. 
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It is both interesting and instructive to turn to the great 
writers who, as leaders in philosophy, have given tone and 
direction to modern thought in the field of education. Locke, 
for instance, in his famous essay on Education, after stating 
that a sound mind in a sound body fully describes a happy 
state in this world, describes his educational ideal as follows: 
“That which every gentleman (that takes any care of his edu- 
cation) desires for his son, besides the estate he leaves him, is 
contained, I suppose, in these four things, virtue, wisdom, 
breeding and learning.” He sets these down in the order 
given, because he considers this the order of their importance, 
virtue being the first and most necessary, and learning the 
least part. Kant says education means nurture, discipline, 
instruction and culture. Herbert Spencer, who defines edu- 
cation as preparation for complete living, groups human ac- 
tivities under five different heads, following the order of what 
he conceives to be their real value. (1) Those that directly 
minister to self-preservation. (2) Those which, by securing 
the necessities of life, indirectly minister to self-preservation. 
(3) Those which have for their end the rearing and discipline 
of offspring. (4) Those which are involved in the maintenance 
of proper social and political relations. (5) Those which make 
up the leisure part of life, devoted to the gratification of tastes 
and feelings. The first two regard education from the stand- 
point of the developed man and show in detail what elements 
must be included in the whole process without determining, nec- 
essarily, the order to be pursued. The last takes the genetic 
point of view, and this, in the nature of the case, includes in 
the main the order to be followed. Stress must be laid upon 
that which is relatively most important, and that which has 
less value must take a subordinate place. Accordingly nat- 
ural science must take the precedence in education, sociology 
and ethics come next, and as the gratification of tastes and 
feelings belongs to the leisure part of life, so also should it 
occupy the leisure part of education. ‘“ Accomplishments, the 
fine arts, belles-lettres, and all those things which, as we say, 
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constitute the efflorescence of civilization, should be wholly 
subordinate to that knowledge and discipline in which civili- 
zation rests.” This view as set forth by Spencer has been 
widely adopted, and Spencer is generally regarded by the 
advocates of the so-called practical education, not only as the 
champion of science, but also as a great educational reformer. 
It may be said, however, at once, by way of criticism, that in 
the scheme of “ complete living” as thus presented, that which 
makes life worth living at all is thrust into the background. 
We are told forsooth that the preservation of life must come 
first before any of the goods of life can be realized. That, of 
course, is self-evident. But it is also self-evident that in pro- 
portion as the value of life and its significance are better 
understood, the maintenance of it at its best will be a matter 
of greater concern; and it follows necessarily that Spencer’s 
five forms of activity reénforce each other, and need to be 
harmoniously and simultaneously developed. It is the con- 
tents of life that are really valuable; we all know that there 
are goods for which men readily sacrifice their lives, and we 
honor them for it. Purity, manhood, honor, and such like, are 
prized above life, not simply because they are necessary in 
our social and political relations, but preéminently because 
they are traits of character of intrinsic excellence without 
which human life would be barren of flower and fruit in this 
life and in the life to come. Complete living must include 
these higher goods, individual and social, present and future, 
secular and religious. 

Horne, in his Psychological Principles of Education, enu- 
merates the different educational ideals in the following order: 
Culture, Efficiency, Discipline, Knowledge, Development, 
Character, Citizenship. Culture was the ideal of Greece; effi- 
ciency, of Rome; discipline, of the Middle Ages; knowledge, 
of Bacon, Locke and Comenius; development, of Rousseau, 
Pestalozzi and Froebel; character, of Kant, Herbart, Fichte 
and Hegel; and citizenship, of Horace Mann. Of course 
this can only mean that in the historical development of edu- 
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cational theory, the emphasis shifted from one factor to 
another, and no one of these so-called ideals can be considered 
all-inclusive. As a matter of fact a thorough education must 
include all of them, and the educative process must be such 
that it will yield them in their necessary combination for all 
the exigencies and emergencies of life. A man is not educated 
unless he is fitted for his environment so that he can adapt 
himself easily to his position and discharge with freedom and 
efficiency the duties which devolve upon him. He comes to 
this estate by nurture and training, and these again require 
the two-fold process of developing and implanting. <A child 
is born not with knowledge, but with the power to know; not 
with ability to think, but with the possibility of learning to 
think; not with the gift of morality, but with a mind that 
responds to moral ideas and is capable of being trained in 
virtue; not with a nature already religious, but with the soul 
open to the implanting of religious truth and practice. The 
educator must draw upon the native powers and bring them 
into action for their growth and development; but he must 
also furnish the materials of knowledge and implant the prin- 
ciples of morality and religion. When his work is done he 
has developed a man, he has guided the great problem of self- 
realization, he has fitted his pupil to take his place as an in- 
dividual in human society to carry forward the advancement 
of the race on earth towards the goal of a perfect society in 
heaven. 

From a somewhat different point of view it may be said 
that the educational ideal of the present day must include 
four things: Efficiency, culture, character and inspiration; 
and it may also be said with equal emphasis that any educa- 
tional institution which does not furnish these is, so far forth, 
defective. The present age, especially, lays stress on efficiency ; 
and the demand made of our colleges and universities to turn 
out men who can do things is altogether just and right. There 
is room in human society for the cripple and the infirm. 
They challenge human sympathy and develop the ministra- 
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tions of love and affection without which this world would be 
dreary and cold. But society has no use for the weakling, 
the nice, dainty, pampered individual who is unwilling, or 
the incompetent who is unable to lay hold of the interests of 
life, and by sturdy, honest toil, to minister to human well- 
being. The college curriculum and college training, therefore, 
must be so arranged that efficiency will be the result of a col- 
lege course if that course is properly taken. While the col- 
lege cannot always be held responsible for the outcome, it can 
be held responsible for two things: (1) It must refuse to ad- 
mit to its classes any student who is not qualified to do the 
work required of him. (2) It must refuse to retain or to 
graduate a student who fails to meet the requirements of the 
course. To fail in the first is to do an act of injustice to the 
student himself and to his classmates. To fail in the second 
is to wrong the student and society. 

Efficiency necessarily implies both knowledge and disci- 
pline, and the attainment of these carries with it the idea of 
development. Knowledge is acquired by the mastery of the 
subject in hand by the mind’s own activity. Discipline is the 
result of successful activity. As muscle is strengthened not by 
a dead strain but by lifting a weight or overcoming resistance, 
so the mind becomes efficient by use and exercise in doing the 
work required of it. To suppose that a student will get some 
good anyhow by attending recitations, or “going through ” col- 
lege even if he cannot do the work of his class is educational 
heresy. The mind cannot passively absorb knowledge, or cul- 
ture, or virtue, as a sponge absorbs water; and what is worse, 
by dawdling it deteriorates, so that intellectual and moral 
flabbiness necessarily results. Educational institutions ought 
not to offer gold bricks either to their pupils or to the public. 
But ought not the unfortunate boy who is not bright also have 
educational advantages? Yes, certainly, all he can get; but in 
a school or in a class for which he is qualified, and where the 
teacher can get responsive activity from his mind. And if he 
is not qualified for college, then let him go to work on the farm, 
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in the work-shop, or behind the counter where honest, useful 
toil will surely bring its reward. 

Culture means something broader than efficiency. It means 
the going out of the mind in human fellowship. It implies a 
process of sharing with others the best that men have said and 
done in all ages, a receiving and a giving in the wide field of 
human experience, in art and science and social relations, 
where the pressure of the hard things of life is removed, and 
the mind, large and free, soars aloft on eagles’ wings to the en- 
joyment of the finer things of life. This needs to be reén- 
forced by character, the steadfastness of moral purpose, the 
recognition and practice of all that constitutes honor, manly 
worth, and virtue; and this again is possible only under the 
benign influence of religion or better of Christianity, the first 
and the last, because the constant force that must give, by 
shaping the forming character, to education its true value. 
And such education naturally carries with it the force of in- 
spiration. It awakens in the mind the sense of conscious power 
and fills it with enthusiasm to lay hold of the problems which 
life presents. The properly educated man cannot be passive ; 
he receives the goods of life by giving—giving the best he has 
or can render, with hope and courage and confidence, believing 
that God through him is working to bless mankind and bring 
in the fulness of His Kingdom. 

J.8.S. 


LANCASTER, PA. 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


Was Curist DIvINE? By William W. Kinsley. Boston, Mass., Sherman, 

French & Co. Cloth. 144 pages. Price $1.00 net. 

The publication of this interesting and instructive volume, the 
third of a series, completes the author’s studies in a wide and 
supremely important field of theological inquiry. The two pre- 
vious volumes, the first on Man’s Tomorrow, the second on Does 
Prayer Avatl?, have received favorable notice in earlier issues of 
this journal. In the present one, questions connected with the 
central problem of Christianity are given the earnest and reverent 
consideration they deserve, and the conclusions reached, whilst 
not expressed in the conventional phraseology of the schools, are 
religiously sound and eminently satisfactory. 

Mr. Kinsley appears to be a self-taught searcher after the truth, 
who frankly and fearlessly owns his personal findings without 
pausing to ask whether or not they are in harmony with this or 
that creedal formulary. He recognizes that “a multitude of 
most interesting and illuminating facts, facts full of suggestion 
and inspiration, have been discovered through the researches of 
the physical sciences and the science of psychology, bearing di- 
rectly upon this most perplexing of the world’s problems, the true 
nature of the personality of Christ.” He recognizes, moreover, 
that “ with each inflooding of new light there arises a new neces- 
sity for a reinvestigation of the mystery” which Christ’s per- 
sonality involves, if a solution of it that will stand the test of 
modern thought is to be accomplished. 

The facts recognized are handled by our author with competent 
insight and ability, and their testimony to the divinity of Christ 
is most forcefully and convincingly expounded. Probably Mr. 
Kinsley is a self-taught layman, but his scientific and theological 
attainments are of such a high and commanding order that all 
three of his books in the series to which this one belongs abun- 
dantly merit the attentive study of ministers of the Gospel and of 
teachers of theology. 

A. S. WEBER. 


A Bace’s REDEMPTION. By John Leard Dawson. Boston, Mass., Sher- 
man, French & Co. Cloth. 428 pages. Price $1.50 net. 

As may be inferred from the significantly worded title of this 
learned theological treatise, the work of Christ is here studied 
from the viewpoint of its racial rather than its merely individual 
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bearings. This fact, combined with the writer’s thorough ac- 
quaintance with Scripture and theological science and his clear 
and cogent reasoning, lends to his work peculiar attractiveness 
and power. According to Dr. Dawson’s view, Jesus of Nazareth, 
as Immanuel, was the personal revelation of God’s continuous 
presence with the human race for its redemption and spirit-real- 
ization. Because God is love, he could not but create, and because 
one of the constituents of love is righteousness, he could not but 
redeem. And he is an ever-present continuous Creator, as well as 
an ever-present and continuous Redeemer. This conception of 
God, which Dr. Dawson finds throughout the New Testament 
writings, lies at the basis of all the discussions of this volume, 
the several chapters of which contain virtually a new Life of 
Christ and a new Christology. The author’s reverence for the 
New Testament is as sincere as it is profound, but at the same 
time his interpretations of particular passages and doctrines, as 
well as of current religious aspects, are always independent. A 
few sentences may be quoted in illustration of this observation. 
“Tt is certainly time we parted forever with the ambition to pose 
as the wise correctors of Christ and his apostles.” “That loss of 
the sense of sin, over which many are mourning to-day, is rather 
a fact for rejoicing. In place of an abidingly distressing sense 
of sin in Christendom, there is fast waking up the genuine Chris- 
tian prophet’s passion for righteousness, individual and social. 
So men are all the time becoming more practically, and, therefore, 
more truly, the followers of Christ.” What the New Testament 
seems to set forth, is, in the author’s opinion, an evolution of 
redemption, which, whilst not to be regarded as Universalism or 
Restorationism, must at length lay its completely delivering and 
exalting hand upon every member of the race existing upon the 
earth at that future time towards which with increasing speed 
humanity is moving. The book is not always “ easy reading ” but 
it richly rewards those who follow what it so vigorously discusses. 
A. S. WEBER. 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE LABOR MOVEMENT. By William M. Balch. Boston, 
Mass., Sherman, French & Co. Cloth. 108 pages. Price $1.00 net. 
For several years the author of this unpretentious and inexpen- 

sive book has been the secretary of the “ Methodist Federation for 
Social Service.” His experience while filling that office, his con- 
stant personal contact meanwhile with labor organizations, have 
given him unusual qualification for knowing every important 
phase and difficulty of the so-called labor problem. Equipped 
with firsthand knowledge of his subject, Mr. Balch has been 
enabled to write authoritatively, therefore, not only for social ex- 
perts and Christian preachers, but as well for laboring men and 
public-spirited citizens generally, of average thoughtfulness and 
intelligence. 
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At the same time Mr. Balch brings to his task a literary equip- 
ment of the first order. His book has the rare quality of being 
at once concise and comprehensive. It discusses adequately the 
entire field of thought proposed, and succeeds in doing it with 
an economy and suggestiveness of language, a lucidity and direct- 
ness of style and statement, that invite and hold the attention of 
even busiest readers from start to finish. 

If there is in the English language another book containing so 
clear and satisfactory an exposition of the principles and purposes 
of the labor movement, and indicating so convincingly its trend 
and significance in the light of Christianity, one should be pleased 
to have one’s attention called to it. If there is another book on 
the same general subject carrying larger information and stronger 
appeal,—or that should do so at least,—to the openminded leaders 
in the churches and in labor organizations, than do the two illu- 
minating and rewarding chapters on “ What church-men should 
know about labor unions,” and “ What wage-earners should know 
about the Church,” that book has not fallen under the eye of the 
present writer. The two chapters referred to might be profitably 
read from the pulpits of many of our city churches, or, if not 
there, before men’s clubs at their public meetings. Their state- 
ments of facts and their suggestions are worth the price of the 
book many times over. It is a real pleasure to commend this ex- 
cellent work of Mr. Balch to both lay and clerical readers of THE 
REFORMED CHURCH REVIEW. 

A. S. WEBER. 


EDWARD IRVING—MAN, PREACHER, PROPHET. By Jean Christie Root. 
Boston, Mass., Sherman, French & Co. Cloth. 150 pages. Price 
$1.50 net. 

This book contains a brief biographic sketch of an interesting 
character who figured prominently in Glasgow and London 
churches in the first half of the nineteenth century,—in Glasgow 
as the assistant of the renowned Dr. Chalmers, in London after- 
wards as one of the most brilliant and popular of metropolitan 
preachers. Mrs. Oliphant’s well-known Life of Irving, covering 
more than six hundred octavo pages, is too lengthy to be under- 
taken by the general reader of to-day. The present book has 
gathered the salient facts and incidents of Irving’s character and 
career into a much narrower compass, and its presentation of 
those facts and incidents is very happily made by an appreciative 
and sympathetic admirer of Irving and of his services to the cause 
of liberty in the Church and the recovery of a biblical Christianity. 

The author places Irving upon the honorable list of those who 
in the last hundred years “followed the gleam” of truth and 
“blazed ” the path toward spiritual freedom, only like their Mas- 
ter to be crowned with thorns as reward for their sacrifices. Not, 
however, we are told, like Wesley, Maurice, Newman, Bushnell 
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and Martineau,” who lived to see the obloquy cast upon their 
early labors changed to praise,” was Irving allowed to see “the 
fruits of his Christian sincerity, brotherhood and absolute loyalty 
to all the truth he saw.” In the opinion of our author, Irving 
did as much as, if not more than, any of his contemporaries save 
Wesley, “to deepen and broaden Christian thinking,” and, for 
his reward, was cast out of his own great church because he pre- 
ferred the Bible as his teacher to the elaborate creed of his church, 
and died broken-hearted in his nrime. 

The nobleness of Irving as a man in his private, domestic and 
pastoral relations, his eloquence and power as a preacher of the 
Gospel, and the prophet-like vision with which his genius antici- 
pated by nearly a century many of doctrinal positions and prac- 
tical religious efforts to which present-day Christianity has ad- 
vanced and in which it now glories,—all this is vividly set forth 
in these pages. The entire book, both from a literary and bio- 
graphical point of view, is a piece of work exceedingly well done. 
It should serve to assist in rescuing Irving’s name from much of 
the misunderstanding that still lingers in many minds around it, 
and it may lead such to apply to Irving, as the author does, the 
beatitude: “ Blessed are you when men shall revile you and cast 
out your name as evil for my sake.” 

A. S. WEBER. 


THE SCIENCE OF HUMAN NATURE. By James F. Boydstun. Boston, 
Mass., Sherman, French & Co. Flexible Cloth. 286 pages. Price 
$2.00 net. 

The author’s aim in preparing this beautifully gotten-out lit- 
tle book is definitely set forth in several pithy introductory par- 
agraphs, the contents of which may be given in a brief summary. 
It aims to assist the reader, whose soul is rich in unknown human 
possibilities, to discover himself to himself, and to discover others ; 
to place within easy reach of everyone all psychology that has any 
practical value for those who deal with people—especially minis- 
ters, students, lawyers, teachers, physicians, parents, lovers; to 
combine, balance, unify gleanings from psychology, philosophy, 
literature, religion, common-sense in such a way as to throw 
clear light upon the greatest of all problems—how to make one’s 
life a source of true benefit to others and of real satisfaction to 
itself; to help each life to have all the certainty of science,—cer- 
tainty as to education, life-work, marriage, influence upon others, 
and the final results of life as a whole. This program is surely 
sufficiently ambitious both in scope and in importance to arrest 
attention. Those who believe in the possibility of realizing 
for themselves such greatly-to-be-desired ends under the inspira- 
tion of a book on The Science of Human Nature may do well to 
master the contents of this treatise. But whether or not it can 
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justify its great promises must be left to be ascertained by each 
individual reader of it for himself. 
A. S. WEBER. 


ENDEAVORS AFTER THE SPIRIT OF RELIGION. By Arthur G. Beach. Boston, 
Mass., Sherman, French & Co. Cloth. 124 pages. Price $1.00 net. 
Religion to the writer of the short essays comprising the con- 

tents of this volume is a reality of supreme beauty, worth and 

importance to every man. Nothing in life should wield such a 

commanding influence upon human endeavor as the spirit of per- 

sonal religion. In his studies of the subject, Mr. Beach has sur- 
veyed an extensive field of religious thought and experience, and 
the results of those studies are here attractively and engagingly 
presented to the reading public. His arguments and suggestions 
will find hearty response in many minds and hearts, and the 
questions he so helpfully answers will be sincerely welcomed by 
many who in these days are perplexed by the discordant voices 
heard on every side. 

A. S. WEBER. 


MOUNTAINS OF THE BIBLE. By J. J. Summerbell. Boston, Mass., Sher- 
man, French & Co. Cloth. 86 pages. Price $1.00 net. 

Many of the interesting and helpful spiritual experiences of 
Bible characters were met with by them on the mountains. These 
incidents are seized by our author in their historical order, from 
Ararat and Horeb to Olivet and Calvary, and important Christian 
lessons gathered from the events recorded to have taken place on 
them. The book can be profitably read by children in the home 
and by scholars in our Sunday schools. To preachers who find 
difficulty in preparing to speak to children, Mr. Summerbell’s 
skillfulness in illustration and application will prove suggestive 


and profitable. 
A. S. WEBER. 


PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANITY AND EaRity Criticism. By A. 8S. Garretson. 
Boston, Mass., Sherman, French & Co. Cloth. 300 pages. Price $1.50 
net. 

The sub-title of this book tells us that it is “ A Work of Nega- 
tion.” It gathers within its covers numerous extracts from the 
writings of those who in the early ages of Christianity assailed 
some of the fundamental doctrines of the Church, and, by intro- 
ducing parallels from pagan authors of the first four centuries 
of our era, attempts to undermine the validity of the claims of 
supernaturalism in institutional Christianity. To most thought- 
ful men of today, such an attempt to revive the skepticism and 
unbelief of the distant past will seem an ungracious and uncalled- 
for undertaking. Contemporary thought raises a sufficient num- 
ber of tremendously difficult religious problems, most men know, 
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to make the re-presentation of ancient heresies, with a purpose 
such as the book essays, an unwelcome enterprise and one of ques- 
tionable propriety. For the student of the history of doctrinal 
development, the theories and criticisms here brought together 
may prove useful for handy reference, but for the ordinary reader 
of religious literature, one suspects, Mr. Garretson’s labors will 


have no attraction. 
A. S. WEBER. 


THE MASTER OF EVOLUTION. By George H. MacNish. Boston, Mass., 

Sherman, French & Co. Cloth. 135 pages. Price $1.00 net. 

The principles and laws of evolution are applied by the author 
of this volume to the study of heredity and variation in the realms 
of creed and religion. Competent knowledge of physical science, 
human psychology and religious history; penetrating and dis- 
criminating power in pressing to the heart of controverted ques- 
tions; remarkable literary skill for clearly stating and vigorously 
enforcing conclusions reached,—these characteristics unite in giv- 
ing charm and distinction to Dr. MacNish’s most interesting, 
important and illuminating discussions in these pages. 

Our author believes that evolution has abundantly justified 
its contentions by making possible the construction of a story, 
majestic as the heavens above us, full of unity and power, some- 
what of which we can see, and of which we are a small, but real, 
part. He believes, moreover, that evolution has made possible 
a religious creed which will have the advantage of possessing 
universal application, and that this creed will be found in the 
last analysis to center in “ the Babe, born in Bethlehem of Judea,” 
just at the time when the spirit of antagonism between various 
local or national religious conceptions was most acute and the 
demand for a reasonable readjustment most pronounced. 

According to Dr. MacNish, the climax of evolution was reached 
in Jesus, called the Christ. From Him are issuing the myste- 
Tious currents of spiritual and ethical influence which have cre- 
ated modern civilization, and from Him must come the harmon- 
izing forces, which, like some overpowering convulsion of nature, 
are still needed to bring about the recognition of the truth of re- 
ligion in its world-wide and all-embracing significance. In the 
evolutionary field of force, hereditary essentials will be divinely 
conserved, but large room will be left for vital variations to arise 
and grow. In this field the Roman Catholic Church, with all 
its grand proportions and traditional claims to perfection, is by 
no means universal in either authority or activity. It has not 
only neglected to nourish, but has bitterly persecuted the great 
force of variation in which resides so large a part of universal 
truth,—a part to which from its very beginning and along its 
course ever since, Protestantism, under the leadership of keenest 
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intellects and most potent moral and religious characters, has been 
making most important contributions, revitalizing Christian soci- 
ety and delivering it from that decay which increasingly threatened 
it during the Middle Ages. 

The Reformation and the Church of the Reformation represent 
the mightiest of vital evolutionary impulses, namely, the God 
whom we worship, the God who is the Supreme Master of Evolu- 
tion. To those of our readers in whose minds there may still lin- 
ger doubt as to the truth and value of theistic evolution, this vol- 
ume should afford rewarding light and guidance. It is cordially 
commended to the attention of our readers. 

A. S. Weser, D.D. 


ORGAN AND Function. By B. D. Hahn. Boston, Mass., Sherman, French 

& Co. Cloth. 198 pages. Price $1.00 net. 

The sub-title to this book tells us that its eleven chapters con- 
stitute “a study of Evolution.” The outcome of this study is 
that the theory is an unproved assumption maintained in the 
presence of many contradictions. The indifference of evolution- 
ists to what is the relation of cause and effect, of organ and func- 
tion, according to Mr. Hahn vitiates their theory and precludes 
the possibility of recommending its rational acceptance. The 
author’s sarcastic thrusts are often too sharp to be effective, and 
his arguments generally too brilliant to be persuasive. His con- 
tention is not that there may not be genetic connection between 
species, but it denies that the nature, extent and relevancy of 
that connection with reference to a grand evolutionary process 
has been made out. It maintains that the main arguments of the 
hypothesis have not been confirmed by rigorous analysis or ex- 
periment or discovery. He points out with warmth and self- 
assurance his discovered enigmas and contradictions in the evolu- 
tionary theory, blissfully unconscious of the fallacies which un- 
derlie his own statements and reasonings. Those who, like him, 
are prejudiced students of the progress science has made under 
the leadership of Darwin and his followers, may find a good deal 
in these pages that is after their own heart. But others will lay 
the book aside as one more vain endeavor to arrest the effect of 
light by shutting the eye to its revelations. The author’s ability 
ag a writer would serve the cause of truth better were his efforts 
directed to other than scientific subjects. 

A. S. Weser, D.D. 


RosEs FROM My GaRDEN. By Gertrude Capen Whitney. Boston, Mass., 
Sherman, French & Co. Cloth. 92 pages. Price $1.35 net. j 
What a suitable frame is to a beautiful picture, that the book- 
makers’ art has contributed in the way of letter-press and binding 
to the delightful poetic creations comprised in this volume. 
Among the output of the season’s publications, one ventures noth- 
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ing in saying, nothing more attractive than this book, as regards 
both form and contents, is likely to appear. Mrs. Whitney is 
richly gifted with poetic genius, and writes with the simplicity 
and winsomeness that are born of true inspiration. Nothing 
more appropriate and enjoyable as a gift-book for younger and 
older readers of poetry could be suggested. 


A. S. Weser, D.D. 








